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Vacation Plans 
Around the Johnson 


you. When you own a Johnson all you have to do is — 


Beautiful New Two- 
Color Folder 


showing many scenes of 
Joy Riding with a Johnson 
Motor—now ready for 
mailing. Write for Free 
Copy today. 


It is one part of any plan you make that will never disappoint 


i 
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No matter where you plan to go or what you plan to do, the whole family will vote first for a 
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Find Water and You Have Found Fun 


No other motor approaches the Johnson in perform- 
ance and portability. It is a marvelous package o 

power. So light you can take it with you any time— 
anywhere. Weighs only 35 pounds. So powerful 
and responsive that you constantly find new thrills 
and the keenest satisfaction in use. An easy pull of 
the handy cord starts it humming quickly and quietly. 


There is no destructive vibration—almost no noise. 
You move the spark and throttle levers as you 
drive your auto, to vary your speed at will. You loaf 
leisurely along or plow through the water at spray- 
throwing speed. 


With the instant reverse (an exclusive Johnson fea- 


ture) you stop at full speed in half the boat’s length. 
No other motor is socompletely and easily controlled. 
No other motor affords so much pleasure. No use- 
less weight to lug, no batteries to bother. Has real 
float feed carburetor and built-in Quick Action Mag- 
neto. No oil holes or grease cups. Beautifully fin- 
ished in polished Lynite and nickel. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Thousands of Johnson Motors are giving 
vacation joy to thousands of American families. Any 
Johnson owner will be proud to tell and show you 
what his motor will do. Write at once for Free 
Folder and your copy of ““What Others Say.”” See 
the many exclusive features found only in the Light- 
weight Johnson Twin. 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 852 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
J New York Office, 120 Broadway, New York City 


DETACHABLE MOTORS for Boats and Canoes 


The Lightest, Speediest and Most Durable Outboard Motor in the World 








TRAIL CRAFT 


By DR. CLAUDE P. FORDYCE 
With an introduction by Stewart Edward White 


Practical information on equipment for motor tours 
and mountaineering, the choice of a tent, building a 
cabin first-aid methods, desert travel, outdoor cuisine, etc. 


If one is to enjoy an outing to the fullest extent, the 
Red Gods inexorably rule that its craftsmanship be un- 
derstood. TRAIL CRAFT tells you how to meet the 
exigencies which might mar the success of a wilderness 
tour; it smooths the way when you go out to “rough it.’ 


The author, an enthusiastic outdoorsman and an ex- 
erienced wiiderness traveler, is on the staff of Outdoor 
ife and is a member of the Sierra Club, the Colorado 
Mountain Club, etc. His acquaintance with the National 
Parks and the remote wilderness regions of the United 
States and Alaska gives authenticity to his words. 


Elaborately illustrated. Colored jacket. 12mo. 
cloth. Net $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT 


By NESSMUK 


IN THE ALASKA- 
YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


By J. A. McGUIRE 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
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The thrilling narrative of a suc- 
cessful hunting trip undertaken by a 
party of sportsmen to get Museum 
specimens far off the beaten patks 
of the Far North. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: Novel, in- 
teresting, and thrilling. 

Boston Herald: Probably the most 
authoritative work on the present-day 
game resources of the Alaska- Yukon 
region. 

Hjalmar Rutzebeck (of Alaska): 
A splendid hunting story, pregnant 
with fact and interest, that both Alas- 
kans and outsiders will be glad to 
read. 

Rocky Mountain News (Denver): 
Easily attains a place alongside Fred- 
erick O’Brien’s ‘“‘The White Shadows 

















No better or more delightful book 


- for the help and guidance of those 


who go into the wild for sport or 
recreation was ever written. No one 
ever knew the woods better than 
Nessmuk or succeeded in putting so 
much valuable information into the 
same compass. Camp equipment, 
camp making, the personal kit, camp 
fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cook- 
ing, and a thousand and one kindred 
topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its 
own. Illustrated, 160 pages. Paper, 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
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RELIABLE 
PHEASANT 
STANDARD 


By F. J. SUDOW 
The Recognized Authority 


A practical guide on the Culture, 
Breeding, Rearing, Trapping, Pre- 
Crossmating, Protecting, 
Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, etc., 
of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamen- 
tal Land and Water Fowl, Singing 
Birds, etc. 94 pages illustrated. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. 

Price $1.10, postpaid. 


serving, 


Iondon, E. C, 





Pocket Kennel 
Record 


A handy book for immediate record 
of all events and transactions, reliev- 
ing the owner from risk of forget- 
ting important kennel matters by 
trusting to memory. 15 sets of 
blanks, 4 blanks to set. Press board 
cover, Toc. 


4, England. 
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(BOOK DEPARTMENT) 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Three splendid volumes—8 x 11 
inches—bound in heavy buckram. 
Price for the complete set of three 
volumes, postpaid, $16.50. 


Books on this page 
postpaid to any 
address, cash with 
order. 

We can supply any 
Outdoor book you 
desire. 
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THE MONSTER BEAR OF ALASKA 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL HUNT AMID THE WIDE VAL- 
LEYS AND SNOW-COVERED MOUNTAINS OF THE NORTH 


AST spring Mr. Charles King, my 
companion on many a big game 
hunt, and I went to the Alaska 
Peninsula to hunt the big brown 

bears. The year previous we had en- 
gaged our guides and we had every rea- 
son to believe that we would have a 
successful trip, provided we were willing 
to give the hard work which goes to 
make a success of any undertaking. 

After a pleasant trip along the Alaska 
coast we finally landed on the beach 
where we were met by our packers and 
all hands put on packs and started for 
our main camp which we reached after 
some four hours of mushing over the 
flats. 

The first thing we did after we arrived 
on the ground was to fix up our sleeping- 
quarters by securing a good 
quantity of dry grass, which 
we spread over the tops of 
broken off branches of alders. 
Over that we placed our short 
air mattresses, which we were 
very much pleased with, and 
on top of all our sleeping- 
bags. We had no complaint 
to offer so far as comfortable 
sleeping-quarters were con- 
cerned, 

The following day we went 
out on the flats, King having 
Victor Wilsgard and I Oscar 
Langsmith as guide. Both 
men proved to be very willing 
and competent fellows, and al- 
ways seemed to anticipate the 
little attentions which help to 
make camp life more enjoy- 
able. 

After a two hour mush, one 
of the guides saw a bear and 
King very generously said to 
me: “He is yours, Jack. I 
killed the last grizzly in British Colum- 
bia, so the first bear here is yours.” 

The binoculars showed that the bear 
was working up-stream along a creek 
toward us. The wind was blowing from 


By JOHN D. THEES 


VER the lure of the hunt leads men 

to desolate regions where the brown 
bears roam. Those who have followed 
their trails over the wind-swept tundra 
of the Alaska Peninsula feel forever 
after the satisfaction that comes from 
having been in close contact with the 
primal forces of nature. 


the bear to us. Oscar and I worked 
part way down-stream toward him, 
leaving King and Victor to view the 
proceedings from an elevation a short 
distance back on the flats. It was slow 
work waiting for Brownie to come. to 


A bear camp among the alders on the Alaska Peninsula 


us, as he was in no hurry, and seemed 
to want to investigate every turn of the 
stream, and nip a little vegetation here 


_and there, but finally he came within 300 


yards of us, and we saw he would not 


do, as he was not over a four-year-old, 
so we passed him up. 

In the afternoon we went over some 
other territory and saw the same bear 
lying on the snow intently watching a 
porcupine, but evidently not interested 
enough to disturb him. On my return 
to camp at 6.30 I found I had developed 
blisters on each of my heels, due to 
putting on new shoes, and wearing them 
too long a time before breaking them in. 


_ following four days we did very 
little outside of short trips as the 
wind was blowing in the wrong direc- 
tion, but it had its compensations, as it 
gave my heels a chance to heal, and 
with judicious use of adhesive tape I 
had no further trouble with them. 

On our fifth day in camp 
we had our first taste of what 
in that country is called a 
“Wooley.” The storm started 
about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon and the wind and rain 
gradually increased in violence 
until I couldn’t see how the 
tent could possibly stay up, so 
at 2 A. M. I got up and 
dressed myself, as I had no 
desire to try to dress after the 
tent had gone down, with 
everything scattered to the 
four winds. Fortunately, the 
guides had anchored it se- 
curely and it stayed “put.” 
That day about noon it had 
blown itself out, but while it 
lasted it surely was not con- 
ducive to sleep. The next day 
we left our main camp for a 
camp our guides had in Head 
Valley, and after a five-hour 
mush we reached it. On the 
way over we had a very in- 
teresting exhibition of a blind fox trying 
to locate us. He heard us but could not 
tell just where we were and he swung 
around in a large half circle for all the 
world like a setter trying to locate a 
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bunch of birds. His tail was held 
straight out, although there was no 
action to it, and his head was carried 
as nicely as any bird dog I ever saw. 
He ranged within twenty yards of us, 
but as the wind favored us he did not 
get our scent. 

After lunch we started out to give the 
flats a “look over” for bear signs, and, 
after an hour of mushing our parties 
separated and shortly afterward Oscar 
picked up a bear shuffling along the 
lower edge of the mountain range where 
it met the flat. The wind we found 
would favor us if we moved quickly, so 
we lost no time in trying to head him 
off. He had several patches of alders 
to go through, but our hopes ran high 
each time he reappeared in the open 
spaces scparating them. As the distance 
between us lessened, we saw that this 
fellow was not going to be “passed up” 





one inch, except to roll them over. 
On going up to him we saw he was dead 
and pacing off the distance we found it 
measured about eighty yards. After 
taking his measurements we decided to 
wait until the following morning before 
skinning him out, as we wanted a picture 
of him, and, not expecting action so 
soon, had not brought the camera along. 

The next morning was spent in going 
out to our kill and skinning him out, 
and mushing in with the skin, which we 
estimated weighed about 135 pounds. It 
surely was a man’s job packing a ten- 
foot green hide over the flats for three 
miles. 

While skinning out my bear we found 
that he had been in a fight. He had the 
imprint of the toe nails of a bear’s front 
foot right through his skin, two holes in 
his throat, a three-inch rip on his side, 
and a smaller one on his belly, besides 





Oscar skinning out the big bear 


as he surely was large and of good color. 
He finally disappeared in the bunch of 
alders along which we were working, 
but we hoped he would come out of 
these, so I could get a shot at him. We 
were now most careful not to step on 
any dry twigs and quite ready for our 
first meeting with the king of the bear 
family. 

Our hopes were soon realized by his 
coming out of the alders, and as I threw 
myself on the ground he detected the 
motion and stopped broadside, turning 
his head to see what it was. His hesita- 
tion was my opportunity and I put a 
bullet back of his shoulder that sent him 
down on his rump facing me. I am sure 
that one would have been enough, but 
Oscar called for another, and I gave it 
to him in the chest, and still another as 
he pitched toward the alders, for we did 
not want the job of skinning him out 
in there, as it is a physical impossibility 
for two men to move those huge fellows 


—— 





being minus one of his fighting tusks. 
All the holes in his hide being in a state 
of suppuration. 


HE next morning we started for a 
valley which branched off from Head 
Valley and on entering it we found the 
track of a huge bear in fresh snow. 
Without doubt it was made by a larger 
bear than the one I had killed two days 
before, but before taking up this trail we 
decided to go up the valley a little 
farther. Not being rewarded up there, 
Oscar and I came back to our big track, 
but the sun in the meantime had played 
havoc with it and totally effaced all 
traces. 

On leaving that valley we saw a 
female and two yearlings, but did not 
disturb them, and shortly afterward we 
saw a bear about a mile away. He 
looked fairly good as a prospect, so 
playing the wind carefully we got up to 
within about one hundred yards of him. 
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To do so we had to go into the same 
bunch of alders he was in, and fortu- 
nately we found a_ boulder which 
elevated us eight or nine feet and gave 
us a chance to see further than we 
otherwise would have been able to. 
This bear just wouldn’t get in any 
position where we could get a good look 
at him, and I was just about to shoot 
over him to try and start him down our 
way when I saw another one higher up 
and some 300 yards to the right running 
toward the first bear. When he came 
within fifty yards of him he gave a 
couple of loud whiffs and soon they were 
together and both started feeding. It 
was snowing and blowing very hard 
now, and it was not very long before 
we were both chilled through to the 
bone. There was no chance of working 
up to them in the alders, as they were 
altogether too thick, so we just had to 
wait until the squall passed on. When 
we saw them again during a let-up they 
did not appear to be very large, so we 
lost interest in them. We backed out 
of our position and we hope they will 
survive a few years longer to attain 
more growth. 

On our way back to camp we saw 
another female and two cubs, and as I 
had a commission from the American 
Museum of Natural History to secure 
a group, I gave them a good looking 
over, but the color was not good enough 
on the mother, being a dirty yellow, so 
I did not try for them. I noticed after- 
wards that quite a few, including the 
two nine-footers of the morning, were 
of that light color. 

When half way across the flat, Oscar 
spotted a bear at the foot of the moun- 
tain ahead of us, and through the bin- 
oculars he seemed to be a good one, 
so we made our “sneak” on him, but 
when we got to where he should have 
been, we could not find him. The coun- 
try was covered with small patches of 
alders, and after moving about a bit we 
found we had gone beyond him, as he 
had scented us, and when we finally saw 
him again he was running away. Pos- 
sibly I might have hit him, but he was 
not over eight feet so I did not try. 


TH next week was spent in the main” 
camp, with contrary winds and ‘no 
results and we finally decided to go over 
to Head Valley camp, and see what 
King was doing and hunt from there. 
There was territory enough there for 
both parties if we hunted different sec- 
tions. 

About four o’clock one afternoon we 
saw a bear about two- miles off on the 
flats, and although the wind was a trifle 
on the “fish-tail” order we thought we 
might get within shooting distance. It 
was a hard proposition to find him when 
we got to where we thought he should 
be, as the ground was very flat, with 
some cover. Oscar finally located him 
at about 200 yards, taking a nap, and on 
my inquiry, “Is he a big one?” assured 
me he was. 

We crawled aleng carefully for an- 
other 100 yards and saw that he. was 
taking it easy, but raising his head every 
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two or three minutes and using that 
great organ for protection, his nose, to 
tell him if danger lurked about. I could 
not get a good sight on him as he was 
lying down, so I crept up another 20 
yards where I was a trifle higher, and 
the next time he lowered his head I 
squeezed the trigger. He turned a com- 
plete somersault, ran twenty feet and 
dropped, and when we got to him he 
was dead. We were disappointed, how- 
ever, as he only measured seven and a 
half feet. It is an extremely hard thing 
when a bear is in the alders or lying 
down to approximately tell within a 
couple of feet just how large he is. 

Our time was now getting short and 
I was extremely anxious to secure an- 
other large male, as well as a female 
and cubs for the museum, but the wind 
was always against us, blowing steadily 
from the south, and not giving us a 
chance to work a certain valley which 
ran into the main one, and which we 
had reason to believe would be pro- 
ductive of results. Twice we went down 
to it, but each time we found that the 
wind was drawing right into it. 

On one of those visits we saw an 
extraordinary sight. King had been up 
this valley and had told of seeing -a 
female with five offspring, three being 
cubs and two yearlings, but he did not 
get near enough to determine if they 
were all of one litter. 

While we were waiting at the mouth 
of this valley hoping for a change of 
wind we saw the same group, but had 


the good fortune to get within about 300 
yards of it. It certainly was a rare treat 
to see that mother watching over her 


brood. She was a huge beast, by far 
the largest female that Oscar had ever 
seen and if it had not been for her 
family she certainly would have been 
taken for a large male and a good 


The home of the Alaska brown bear 


trophy. With the binoculars we en- 
joyed watching them feed, and noticed 
the care the mother gave her cubs. She 
was always coming out of the alders, 
and getting the young ones back in cover 
again. Oscar and I made up our minds 
they were all yearlings, as the two that 
were a trifle larger were probably 
males. We wished her long life and we 
hope that such a good breeder will long 
escape the bullet of too ardent a hunter. 
She was the lightest colored bear of any 
we had seen; one might almost have 
called her color a dirty polar. 


The large bear killed in Head Valley 


E now had some rough weather for 

a few days and did not move far 
from camp. One day, after lunch, I took 
a nap but was awakened by Oscar com- 
ing to the tent and excitedly calling me, 
to hurry and get my gun, as there was 
a big bear just a short distance from 
camp. He had seen him while he was 
cleaning out the last skull. It did not 
take me long to get into my boots and 
hunting-coat and start up after him, but 
here the unexpected happened. There 
had been a steady wind blowing from 
the south for a week but in the space 
of fifteen minutes after I started for 
the bear it died out completely, and: then 
it shifted to the north, but we still had 
a chance to get to the leeward of him. 
We finally came to a place where we 
could get a good view and found there 
were two bears, one a dirty yellow, and 
the other a good brown, the latter the 
larger of the two. 

We worked around until we were 
about opposite them, but they were about 
500 yards above us. We had good cover 
to use in working past them and if the 
wind did not play us false we felt we 
had a good chance to get the larger one. 
We had to pass a small draw, however, 
and as we did so we felt that the wind 
was being sucked up into it. When once 
again we got sight of our bears, they 
were both mushing it for the top of the 
range in the direction of Pavlof volcano, 
as they had got our wind. The large 
brown would stop every 200 yards or so 


‘and look back; he was, I judged, some 


800 yards away, and I felt it was no use 
trying for him at that distance, so we 
decided to let the bears go and take the 
chance of trailing them the next morn- 
ing, as we knew they had not seen us. 

In another half hour the wind was 
coming strong again from the south. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THE RUNNING OF BLACK JOHN 


THE STAYING POWERS OF TWO GREAT HOUNDS ARE PUT 


the following letter: 
Indiantown, S. C. 


NE morning last fall as I was 
looking over my mail, I found 


“Dear Sir :— 

I hear that you have in your pack of 
dogs one that is considered fast. I also 
have one that J consider fast. Suppose 
we get them together? ; 

The Mingo section is about half way 
between us, and I’m told that foxes are 
plentiful down there. To add a little 
zest to the occasion, I will, if you say 
so, tie a new hundred dollar bill to the 
collar of Siren, my bitch, you doing the 
same with your dog, and we will run 
down on the following conditions: The 
dog leading by not less than one hun- 
dred yards at the end of the first hour 
after the “jump,” by not less than two 
hundred yards at the end of the third 
hour, and still leading, regardless of dis- 
tance, at the death, to take both dog and 
money from the loser. 

To insure fairness, you will select one 
man who knows your dog well—tongue 
and color, and I will do the same for 
mine. These two will select, at the 
place of meeting, a third who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the section of the 
proposed chase, to guide, and keep in 
touch with the dogs as often as neces- 
sary to decide the race. 

If you have any sporting blood in 
you, tie the “tin” to the dog, name the 
time and place and let’s turn ’em loose. 

Joe Shaw.” 


I scratched my head, and read the let- 
ter again. I am not a gambler, but his 
sarcastic “tie the ‘tin’ to the dog” hit me 
hard, and I fell for it, for I knew I had 
two good dogs, or, at least, J thought 
so. One was a_blue-speckled bitch 
called Patty, the other a large black and 
tan, a cross between an English deer- 
hound and a bloodhound, that I called 
Black John. 

Now Black John was not over fast, 
but his staying powers I had, so far, 
never seen equaled. A friend on an ad- 
joining plantation had given him to me 
because the negroes on the place had, 
he thought, ruined him running rabbits. 
He had tried it with me the first night 
I took him out, but never again. I 
picked him up with a cowwhip I had 
carried for that purpose, and kept it up 
until he promised to quit, and he did. 
And so it happened that, being thwarted 
in his first love, he turned his atten- 
tion with zeal and fidelity to the pursuit 
of fox and deer. It was Black John I 
,would pit against his Siren. 

I wrote him the following letter: 


“Dear Sir: 
Replying to yours of the 3d inst. I 

will admit that I have one or two fairly 

good dogs. I will also admit that I 
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TO TEST WHEN OLD RED IS STARTED IN MINGO SWAMP 


By J. Z. MCCONNELL 


have yielded to the temptation to take 
both your “tin” and your dog. 

The terms named in your letter would 
seem to indicate unbounded faith in the 
staying powers of Siren as well as her 
speed, so suppose we change the terms 
somewhat, so as to make it the lead 
dog in a long chase? I have a dog 
named Black John that I think will be 
leading when the sun comes up, and 
still leading when it sets, should the fox 
be going still. If you are willing to 
wager on the dog ‘taking and holding 
the lead after three hours,’ should the 
chase go that long, meet me at Harvey 





Those who have followed a pack of 
hounds in full cry on a frosty moon- 
light night and have listened to the 
music of their voices will be glad 
to feel again the magic thrill as they 
read this story of a great race and 


a wonderful dog. 
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Nelson’s near the post office Tuesday 
night, October 15th at 8 o’clock and 
bring the pup. 
Yours truly, etc.” 
That last word would, I thought, fetch 
him, and it did. Two days later I got 
this terse reply: 


“Dear Sir:—I’ve never seen Siren 
drop out. Terms accepted. Will meet 
you time and place and will bring the 
‘pup.’ Yours, etc., Jas. Shaw.” 

I went out in the back yard and 
whistled for the dogs. Patty first and 
then Black John came running up and 
I looked them over. Neither too lean 
nor too fat—just right for running. I 
called Black John to me and said: 

“Old Boy, I’m going to pad your col- 
lar in a few days with some valuable 
material, and I want you to hold it. 
If you fail me now, you'll never. hear 
me call Black John any more.” 

He looked up at me, moving his head 
from side to side and wagging his tail 
as much as to say, “I don’t know that 
I understand what you say, but I’m al- 
ways ready when you say go.” 


"TUESDAY eve came clear and cold. 
The fox hunt had been talked about 
for more than a week, and some of the 
men had gone down to Mingo that morn- 
ing to have their horses rested up for 
the hunt. Mine, an ugly little Texas 
brute with a glass eye, was good for 
forty miles between meals, so I did not 
set out until the afternoon. 

I had sent my dogs on ahead in a 
wagon with instructions to Nelson not 
to feed them until I came, as I wanted 
them to be fed very lightly before the 





start. Jim Sayers and Joe Thomas, two 
friends of mine in Mingo, had sent me 
word that they would bring their dogs 
and join the hunt. 

Soon after I got to Nelson’s the crowd 
began to gather, each man talking about 
the various dogs of his acquaintance: 
the speed of this one; the endurance of 
that one, the tongue of another one. 

“TI tell you what, fellers,” spoke up 
Jake Johnson, “you may talk about your 
fast dogs, your sticking dogs and your 
fine-blooded dogs, but when you want 
to hear music in the bunch, just tisten 
for my dog Sandy; he’ll carry it to ’em 
all on the tongue.” 

“Shucks, Jake,” said John Morris, 
“Sandy’s tongue in the crowd we'll have 
to-night will sound like a ten cent fife 
in Sousa’s Band.” 

A loud laugh followed this at Jake's 
expense and he subsided. 

“How many of you have ever heard 
my dog, Black John, running?” I asked. 
Only two or three in the Mingo sec- 
tion had ever seen him in a chase. 
“Well,” I said, “if any of you have 
ever read ‘The Hound of the Basker- 
villes, by Conan Doyle, you will hear 
him to-night if we run.” 

In truth Black John’s tongue was, to 
me at least, his only defect. Deep- 
chested, powerfully built, he towered 
above the average hound as the mastiff 
over the spaniel and, once: the wire 
edge was off and he had settled into his 
pace, his long, loud, wailing cry sounded 
almost uncanny. 

“Toot, toot, toot—too-o-0-o0-t; toot, 
toot, tooooot.” The mellow notes of the 
huntsman’s horn floated clear and sweet 
to us; then past us—on and on, and 
died away in the distance. The gallop- 
ing hoofbeats of horses drew nearer and 
nearer ’till, at the bend in the moonlit 
road, twelve horsemen rode into view, 
while just behind a motely crowd of 
dogs brought up the rear. 

“Hello, boys,” spoke up a_ strange 
voice. “I believe every mangy dog on 
the route has joined my pack as we came 
along.” 

“Wanted to see the fun, too, I guess.” 

Nelson knew every fox hunter in a 
radius of thirty miles. He called him 
up and introduced us. 

“Did you get my reply?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and as the crowd 
is about ready to ride, let’s arrange the 
preliminaries.” 

It was agreed that Nelson should hold 
the stakes, as the dogs might get wet 
and ruin the money, and that Joe 
Thomas, Jim Smith and Nelson were 
to act as judges. The crowd gathered 
‘round us. This was the first that some 
of them knew of the wager. 


“We are all here now and ready, 
where shall we put in?” asked Joe 
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Thomas. Some suggested one place, 
some another. Nelson spoke: “I’ll tell 
you where to go; down to the Britton 
Old Fields on Mingo swamp. There is 
a red fox down there that drifted in 
from somewhere, and these dogs of ours 
can’t even annoy him, so as we have 
both wind and speed to-night let’s try 
Old Red.” 

No sooner said than assented to, and 
we turned our horses toward the Old 
Fields. 


CO one dog among the newcom- 
ers had struck my fancy as we 
rode along: a snow-white bitch with the 
exception of her ears, both of which 
showed black and glossy in the moon- 
light. I noted that she was long of 
limb, deep in the chest, slim-bellied— 
the living, moving picture of speed. 

“Shaw’s Siren,” said Nelson. My 
heart beat faster. Would Black John 
ever pass her in a race? We reached 
the edge of the Old Fields. 

“Go, boy! He'll hunt for ’em!” 

Twenty-seven dogs turned loose; 
thirty-three men on horseback, some 
talking, some listening for a “strike.” 

“I tell you, boys, if we jump Old Red 
to-night, we needn’t hurry our horses 
until he has made his first round,” said 
Joe Thomas. “Why?” I asked. “Be- 
cause,” he replied, “every time we’ve 
run him, he’s taken the same route, 
about a fourteen mile circuit down by 
Morrisville and back, and has so far 
shaken them all off before the end of 
the second trip.” “He won't have time 
to ‘shake’ to- 
night, he'll have 
to run,’’ said 
Shaw, dryly. He 
had no _ doubt 
about his beauti- 
ful white bitch. 

“How will we 
know,” I asked, 
“whether we've 
jumped Old Red 
or not?” 

“IT can tell you 
in fifteen min- 
utes,” replied 
Thomas, “wheth- 
er’—yow! yow! 
Two short, sharp 
cries off to the 
right about a 
quarter of a mile 
away. 

‘54 gems 
struck,’’ said 
Shaw. 

“Bow! bow! 
bow-u, bow-u’— 
another took up the scent and the cry, 
then another and another as the trail 
grew warmer, until the fields began to 
ring. Suddenly, above the blending of 
the tongues near at hand as they warmed 
to the work—beyond, half a mile away, 
there rose a hoarse gutteral cry. “How, 
how, how, u, how-u-u.” 

The leading dogs of the trailing pack 
stopped to listen, and listening knew 
Black John was running. The watches 
marked 8.30. But for a few straggling 
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yelps here and there, the trailing pack 
had hushed, They were making for the 
“jump,” while farther away there still 
rose and fell at regular intervals the cry 
of the big black hound. 

Five minutes passed and “bow! yow!” 
Siren had joined him, and just a second 
later another tongue—Patty had joined 
him, too. And now, as seconds went by, 
new tongues were added to the rising, 
swelling notes of music, such as man 
may never make. 

“Come on, boys,” called Thomas, “we 
may beat them to Cassell’s Ford. That’s 
where he’ll cross if it’s Old Red, and I 
think it is.” 

“How far is it to the Ford?” I asked. 

“Four miles,” he replied. 

The clattering of the hoofbeats on the 
frosted earth shut out all other sound 
until Joe Thomas stopped us short to 
listen. 

“Yes,” he said, “they're headed that 
way, and nearly there. Let’s ride,” and 
away we went, some cantering, some 
galloping, some trotting. We reached 
the Ford to find the dogs two miles 
ahead and going like the wind. Again 
we halted a‘moment for a blowing spell 
for the horses, and as the rolling vol- 
ume of sound died away in the distance 
Nelson spoke: “If there are any horses 
in the crowd good for forty miles be- 
tween now and sunrise, follow me. I 
know his route. The rest of you can 
wait around, or join us when we come 
back, an hour or two from now. He'll 


cross again at the forks of the swamp, 


Every dog along the route had joined the pack 


about seven miles up, and come back 
on the other side.” 

Seven men rode out to follow. Strik- 
ing into a blind road leading up the 
swamp, Nelson stuck spurs to his horse 
and we were gone. 

Over bushes, under bushes, over logs, 
under leaning trees, over ditches, now 
high in air as your horse rose to clear 
a log, now with your head bent down 
by the side of your horse’s neck to 
avoid a limb—on over the frosted car- 


pet of leaves and straw—on through 
the moonbeams and shadows of a calm, 
still night, on and on, and now, as we 
slackened a bit, not far away, there 
struck once more on the straining ear 
the blood-stirring cry of the chase. 

Then on again and faster now, until 
the yelping, flying pack comes into view. 
They all still held on fairly well, but 
now, as we slackened down at the heels 
of the pack, we could all plainly distin- 
guish two ringing tongues ahead. Siren 
and Patty were leading, Black John just 
twenty steps behind. 


T last the Forks were reached and 
crossed, and back we went while 
the steady unbroken cry of the pack, and 
the yells of the hunters echoed and died 
away in the silent forest. Back to Cas- 
sell’s Ford and back to the Old Fields, 
and on past them, the other hunters 
dropping in as we passed them. At ten 
o'clock, after one hour and thirty min- 
utes running, a few of the dogs dropped 
out. A sudden turn, a momentary break 
in the cry of the leaders, and away we 
went again. “Old Red, the scent is hot, 
you'll hardly shake them now,” I thought. 
A semi-circle of five or six miles and 
back to the Ford. At ten thirty, after 
two hours running, the fox took another 
sudden turn, this time down instead of 
up the swamp. Again Joe Thomas 
spoke: “Boys, that’s a devil of a tack 
he’s on now, thick as hops. Nelson, 
you and Jim Smith follow me so that 
if he runs down there for an hour we 
can see which dog’s ahead. When they 
turn back, you 
fellows spread 
out about a quar- 
ter of a _ mile 
from the bridge 
and watch for the 
leaders. If he 
can’t dodge them 
down here in the 
thicket he’s a 
goner, but he'll 
try the same old 
route up the 
swamp. We will 
cut in ahead of 
them if they turn 
back and be back 
here when they 
come across. 
You all know the 
dogs the bet is 
on; the white 
bitch with black 
ears and the big 
black dog with 
that devilish 
tongue.” 
The cry passed beyond our hearing 
now, but not for long, for presently we 
heard them once more and this time 
they were headed back toward us. 
“Mind, now,” cautioned Shaw, as we 
began scattering on the road, “not a 
word until the fox crosses the road or 
you'll turn him back. After he is over 
you may yell yourselves hoarse if you 
want to.” 
As the cry drew nearer, Thomas, Nel- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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FISHING AND HUNTING PRESIDENTS 


OF THE TWENTY-NINE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM WASH- 
INGTON TO HARDING, TWENTY-THREE WERE HUNTERS OR FISHERMEN 


RACTICALLY all of 

our Presidents have 

been fond of outdoor 

recreation, and all but 
six were devotees of the rod 
and gun. 

Two Presidents wrote books 
on the subject of fishing and 
hunting and were frequent 
contributors to the magazines 
—Grover Cleveland, who col- 
lected his articles and issued 
them between covers, caliing 
them “Fishing and Shooting 
Sketches,’ and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who began with 
his “Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman” and_ thereafter 
wrote many books on the pur- 
suit of big-game animals and 
fishes. 

Without question Roosevelt 
was the greatest hunter of the 
Presidents, other Presidents 
confining themselves to hunt- 
ing in the United States, 
whereas the twenty-sixth 
President hunted big game in 
South America, Africa and 
Canada, there falling before 


his rifle practically all the im- 
portant game animals found in 
those countries. 

He was in danger often; in 


the Quebec wilds he was 
charged by an infuriated bull 
moose and only the power of 
his gun and his ability to hit 
the mark saved him from 
death. 

Probably the greatest of fishing Pres- 
idents was Grover Cleveland, twenty- 
sccond and twenty-fourth President; 
the next best fisherman being Chester 
Alan Arthur, his predecessor in office, 
who, up to within three years of his 
death, held the record of having killed 
the largest salmon in the Restigouche. 

The fact that no one of the many 
biographers of the first President has 
done justice to the character of Wash- 
ington, who was a fisherman among 
fishermen, led George H. Moore to go 
through George Washington’s diaries, 
which resulted in the publication, for 
private circulation, of a monograph en- 
titled “Washington as an Angler,” the 
study being dedicated to another good 
fisherman, Grover Cleveland. 

Cleveland read the book with interest 
and he wrote to Dr. Moore that from its 
perusal he was pleased to learn that the 
“only element of greatness heretofore 
unnoticed in the life of Washington is 
thus supplied.” 

He adds: “I am a little curious to 
know whether the absence of details as 
to the result of his fishing is owing to 
bad luck, a lack of tojeration of fish 
stories at that time among anglers, or 
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Grover Cleveland swinging on a duck 


to the fact that even as to the number 
of fish he caught, the Father of his 
Country could not tell a lie.” 

The Washington diary, extracts of 
which Mr. Moore used for his study of 
Washington as an angler, covers the 
years of 1787 and 1789. The newspapers 
of that day stated that “on Monday 
last (July 30, 1787), his Excellency, 
George Washington, set out for Moore 
Hall, in order to visit his old quarters 
at Valley Forge.” 

For many years in this country, be- 
fore fishing became a respectable recrea- 
tion, and acknowledged as such, men 
with fishing proclivities not to be denied 
camouflaged their fishing trips by going 
off on “official business;” not that the 
Father of his Country had to do that, 
but others as devoted to angling as the 
first President have found it very con- 
venient to do so. It creates less talk. 
Now, however, recreation is regarded as 
a part of life that is essential to big 
business and happiness and no apology 
is necessary for the captain of industry, 
or an executive to indulge in his favorite 
pastime, his return visits being looked 
forward to with interest, for invariably 
they are accompanied by good yarns 


and occasionally with a part 
of the catch. 

The trip to Valley Forge 
reported by the newspapers 
came as a result of the ad- 
journment of the Federal 
Convention assembled in Phil- 
adelphia during the summer 
of 1787, Washington being 
its President. The conven- 
tion had been in session for 
two months, discussing the 
proposed constitution and the 
najor work being accom- 
plished, the convention ap- 
pointed a committee of detail 
to whom they referred the re- 
sults of their previous action. 
How Washington spent this 
week is told in his diary as 
follows: 

“Monday, 30th July—lIn 
company with Mr. Governr 
Morris went into the neigh- 
borhood of the Valley Forge 
to a Widow Moore’s a-fishing, 
at whose house we lodged. 

“Tuesday, 31st July.—Be- 
fore breakfast I rode to the 
Valley Forge and over the 
whole Cantonment & Works 
of the American Army in the 
Winter of 1777-8, and on my 
return to the Widow Moore’s 
found Mr. and Mrs. Rob. 
Morris. Spent the day there 
fishing, etc., & lodged at same 
place. 

Wednesday, August 1.—Re- 
turned abt 11 o’clock with the 

above company to Philadelphia. 

“Friday, 3d Aug., 1787—Went up to 
Trenton on a fishing party with Mr. and 
Mrs. Robt. Morris & Govr Morris. 
Dined and lodged at Colo Sam Ogden’s. 
In the evening fished. 

“Saturday, 4th (Aug., 1787).—In the 
morning and between breakfast and 
dinner ‘fished. Dined at Gen. Dickin- 
son’s and returned in the evening to 
Colo Ogden’s. 

“Sunday, 5th. (Aug., 1787).—Dined 
at Colo Ogden’s and about 4 o'clock set 
out for Philadelphia—halted an hour at 
Bristol and reached the city before 9 
o'clock.” 

As Washington has told so briefly, all 
too briefly, about that week’s a-fishing, 
and not at all about his feelings and im- 
pressions when he returned to visit 
Valley Forge, where the Continental 
Army spent the winter of 1777 and 
1778, where his army suffered cold and 
hunger because of the poverty of the 
Government and the incompetency of 
the Commissary Department, let us 
dwell further upon this flood mark of 
American history, when the tide was 
ebbing. 

It was here that Washington and 
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Baron Steuben drilled, trained and re- 
organized the Continental Army, making 
it a well disciplined body of troops, 
which later gave such good accounts of 
itself. To-day some of the old breast- 
works and other remains of the Army’s 
encampment and occupation are still to 
be seen. The house used by General 
Washington as his headquarters has 
been restored and is now a museum. In- 
cidentally it might be mentioned there is 
now at Valley Forge a beautiful Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel, containing a 
mosaic of Washington, with thirteen 
memorial windows depicting American 
history, conceived and carried into ful- 
filment by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk. 

An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of Feb. 2, 1791, four years 
after Gen. Washington visited “Widow 
Moore’s a-fishing,” tells about the an- 
cient homestead. It states: 

“Moore Hall. To be rented. Mansion 
House, farm and mill, in the township 
of Charlestown, in the county of Ches- 
ter, situated on the River Schuylkill, 
distant twenty-three miles from Phila- 
delphia. Two hundred acres. Mill on 
a never-failing stream called Pickering, 
Feb. 1, 1791.” 

The “Widow Moore” lived three 
miles from Valley Forge. Her husband, 
who died at the 
close of the War 
for Independence, 
was characterized 
as “the most con- 
spicuous and hero- 
ic figure in the 
county of Chester” 
in his day and 
generation. 

Now, let us con- 
cern ourselves for 
a moment with the 
fishing party, all 
old friends. 

There was Gou- 
verneur Morris, 
who resembled the 
first President so 
much that he 
stood as the model 
for Houdon’s fig- 
ure of Washing- 
ton. When the 
Continental Army 
was at Valley 
Forge, Governeur 
Morris spent some 
time there as one 
of the committee 
that had been ap- 
pointed to exam- 
ine, with Gen. 
Washington, into 
the conditions of 
the troops. He 
was also chairman 
of the committee 
of five in 1779 whose duty it was to 
consider dispatches from the American 
commissioners in Europe, and whose 
report formed the basis of the treaty 
of peace. Moore calls him “the in- 
spired penman ef the Federal Constitu- 
tion.” 

Then there was Robert Morris, the 
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Roosevelt and Dr. Lambert off for a bear hunt 


financier of the War for Independence, 
who gave to the Government the full 
credit of the firm of Willing and Morris, 


“No good fisherman was ever a bad 
man, and history will bear out the 
assertion that the best Presidents 
have been the best fishermen.”— 
From the dedication of “Washington 
as an Angler, with Extracts from 
His Diaries, 1787-1789,” by the late 
George H. Moore, librarian of the 
old Lenox Library of New York. 
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at the beginning of the Revolution one 
of the largest and most prosperous 
among the commercial houses of the 
“City of Brotherly Love.” And Mrs. 


Robert Morris, whose beautiful smile 
Gilbert Stuart, the foremost painter of 
his time, preserved in a portrait. 
Another was General Philemon Dick- 
inson, whose country seat, “The Her- 
mitage,” was the resort of distinguished 
men who passed through Trenton. It 


was this same Gen. Dickinson, who near 
Somerset Court House, N. J., Jan. 20, 
1777, with 400 raw troops waded waist- 
deep through a river to make the at- 
tack, an attack that was successful. 
Dickinson was second to General John 
Cadwalader in his duel with General 
Thomas Conway. In 1778, a cabal de- 
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veloped against Gen. Washington, which 
threatened to be formidable. Conway 
wrote anonymous letters containing false 
assertions and spoke untruths against 
General Washington designed to injure 
him as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Continental Army. Cadwalader chal- 
lenged Conway, fought him, and shot 
him through the mouth. 


Conway fell on his face, but raised 
himself and remarked to his adversary: 
“You fire with most deliberation, Gen- 
eral, and certainly with a good deal of 
effect.” 

Conway, in what he thought were his 
last moments, wrote to Washington an 
apology “for having done, written, or 
said anything disagreeble to your Ex- 
cellency.” 

Colonel Samuel Ogden, another of the 
fishing party, was a worthy representa- 
tive of the grand army of the American 
Revolution, who helped to lay the foun- 
dation of the Republic. Of the last 
member of the fishing party, the “Widow 
Moore,” her husband, in his will, wrote 
of her—“happy woman, a pattern of her 
sex, and worthy the relationship she 
bears to the Right Honorable and noble 
family from whence she sprang.” 

It is regrettable 
that Washington 
did not write 
something about 
the fishing during 
that week, but dis- 
tinguished as the 
party was, no rec- 
ords are available. 
Did the party 
catch trout, black 
bass, rock bass, 
white perch, yel- 
low perch or pick- 
erel, or all of 
them ? 

But of another 
fishing trip de- 
scribed briefly by 
Washington, we 
have some side- 
lights. Let the 
Father of his 
Country he heard 
first. This fishing 
trip was made 
when General 
Washington was 
on “great northern 
and western tour.” 
The scene was 
Portsmouth, N. H., 
the time, Nov. 2, 
1789. The fishing 
party went to the 
outer harbor be- 
yond the fort 
: and the lighthouse, 
where, as he says himself: 

“Having lines, we proceeded to the 
Fishing Banks, a little without the Har- 
bor, and fished for cod, but it not being 
a proper time of tide, we only caught 
two, with which, about 1 o’clock we re- 
turned to town.” 

Now Washington was a modest an- 
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gler, for he caught one of the cod, al- 
though he did not mention the fact in 
his diary. Incidentally he lost his bal- 
ance when a cod let go suddenly, fell 
into the bait pail, and got a black eye. 

Colonel Samuel Cogswell, of General 
Washington’s staff, let the world know 
of the incident through a letter to his 
wife. 

“It let go so sudden,” wrote Colonel 
Cogswell, “that General Washington 
was precipitated down squarely on the 
bait pipkin (pail), which held clams. 
He also got hit on a corner of ’Squire 
Langdon’s hat, which resulted, by the 
time they landed, in a black eye. 

“His Excellency rose again with char- 
acteristic grace and dignity, veiling 
both disappoint- 
ment and discom- 
fiture in smiles. 

“For this mean 
trick the gods 
compensated him 
with a lusty cod- 
fish—the first and 
best catch of the 
excursion — just a 
moment after his 
clammy downfall.” 

One more story 
concerning the 
first President, or, 
rather, a guest, 
and we will leave 
America’s first 
Commander - in - 
Chief. Once when 
Baron _ Steuben 
was visiting the 
Washingtons after 
the Revolution, 
Mrs. Washington 
asked the Baron 
how he occupied his time. 

“I read and play chess, my lady,” 
said the Baron, “and yesterday I was 
invited to go a-fishing. It was under- 
stood to be a very fine amusement. I 
sat in a boat two hours, though it was 
very warm, and caught two fish.” 

Naturally, Mrs. Washington asked: 
“What kind?” 

The Baron replied: “Indeed, I do 
not recollect perfectly, but one of them 
was a whale.” 

“A whale in the North River?” ex- 
claimed his hostess. 

“Yes, on my word, a very fine -whale, 
as that gentleman informed me. Did 
you not tell me it was a whale, Major?” 

“An eel, Baron,” responded the Major. 

“I beg your pardon, my lady,” Baron 
Steuben protested, “but the gentleman 
certainly called it a whale. But it is of 
little consequence. I shall abandon the 
trade, notwithstanding the amusement it 
affords.” 

“No good fisherman was ever a bad 
man, and history will bear out the asser- 
tion that the best Presidents have been 
the best fishermen,” wrote Moore in 
dedicating “Washington as an Angler” 
to Grover Cleveland. 
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[t might not be amiss at this point to 
name the fifteen Presidents who were 
anglers. They are, named as they served 
the Nation, George Washington, Martin 


Van Buren, John Tyler, Zachary Tay- 
lor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, 
Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, James Abram 
Garfield, Chester Alan Arthur, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft and Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. 

Those who were both fishermen and 
hunters include Washington, Tyler, Tay- 
lor, Pierce, Lincoln, Garfield, Arthur, 
Cleveland and Roosevelt. 

The hunters, among the Presidents, who 
did not indulge in angling, were: Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, William 
Henry Harrison, James Buchanan, 
Rutherford Burchard Hayes, Benjamin 
Harrison and Woodrow Wilson. 


President Harding with some of his Florida catch of fish 


Those Presidents not fond of either 
of these recreations were John Adams, 
James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, James Knox Polk, and 
William McKinley. 

Of the fishing Presidents, Cleveland 
stands out foremost, the generation of 
yesterday recalling Arthur. Roosevelt is 
associated in the public mind more as a 
hunter, his fishing coming later in life, 
although he “ironed” a manta, second 
in size to that of Russell J. Cole’s, whose 
record devilfish is preserved by the 
American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. Taft is recalled for 
his delight in black bass fishing and 
Harding’s capture of the acrobatic tar- 
pon is still fresh in the public mind. 

Of Cleveland, the most amusing and 
entertaining stories are told. Here is 
one of his gems told to Richard Watson 
Gilder : 

An old darky who risked his life, 
when out fishing, to save a small darkey, 
was asked whether the boy was his own. 

“Oh, no, sah; he not my son,” re- 
plied the darkey. 

“Well, was he some relative that you 
risked your life for him?” 

“Noh, sah; he no relative; no sah.” 

“Then why did you plunge in in that 
reckless way and fetch him out?” 

“Well, sah, the fact is, sah, that that 
boy had the bait.” 

Cleveland had a congenial group of 
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fishing companions. They included Jo- 
seph Jefferson, the creator of the im- 
mortal Rip van Winkle; E. .C. Benedict, 
Rear Admiral Robley D. Evans, affec- 
tionately called “Fighting Bob,” Jethro 
Mitchell and others. It was to Joe 
Jefferson that Cleveland, in his will, 
presented “my best Kentucky reel.” 

One day, E. C. Benedict, Joe Jeffer- 
son and President Cleveland were fish- 
ing together in Buzzards Bay for sque- 
teague, the same fish known in New 
York as weakfish and in the South as 
trout. 

The squeteague were biting actively 
and Jefferson was “horsing” them in. 

Cleveland admonished him: “For God’s 
sake, Jefferson, don’t yank them so!” 

In a most in- 
jured look and 
tone of voice, Jef- 
ferson replied: 
“Well, they yanked 
me first !” 

Cleveland was a 
most resourceful 
angler and studied 
the habits of fish. 
He was one of that 
small group of 
anglers who en- 
joyed fishing for 
the fish that would 
not bite as much 
or more so than 
angling for those 
that would bite 
freely. When 
other men in the 
party became dis- 
couraged, not so 
with Cleveland. 
He never allowed 
anything to inter- 
fere with his fishing. That was one of 
the reasons for his ability to catch fish 
when others could not. 

Once when his companions gave up 
fishing, Cleveland continued, changing 
his lures. Finally he landed a fine fish. 

“What did you get it on?” one of the 
non-fishing companions asked. 

“On my restaurant fly,” the patient 
fisherman replied. 

“Why do you call it that?” asked his 
questioner. ; 

“Because the fish can get anything he 
likes on it,” replied Cleveland. 

It was a fly with all the colors of the 
rainbow, its feathers being of every 
shade and size. 

When fishing, Cleveland cared little 
about his personal appearance, as the 
following story indicates. 

An angler, fastidiously dressed, met 
Cleveland clad in oilskins and a slouch 
hat, addressing him as follows: 

“Hello, boatman, you’ve certainly got 
a good catch. What will you take for 
the fish?” 

“I’m not selling them,” he replied. 

“Well,” persisted the angler who was 
dressed in fashionable togs, “what do 
you want to take me out fishing to- 
morrow ?” 

“I can’t make any engagement except 
for the season,” was the reply. “Will 
you give me as much as I made last 
year?” (Continued on page 28) 
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THIS MONTH IN THE OUTDOORS 


WINTER IS BECOMING MORE AND MORE POPULAR WITH SPORTSMEN 
MUCH TO OFFER IN THE WAY OF RECREATION 


AND JANUARY HAS 


HESE are the days of winter 

sports: hunting, for certain game ; 

fishing, for various species; trap- 

ping, skiing, toboganning, snow- 
shoeing, skating, hockey, tramping, cast- 
ing and camping. 

The rabbit season is open in a num- 
ber of states, also the duck and goose 
season south of the Mason and Dixon 
line and north of it on Long Island, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Delaware. Fishing is permitted in 
Southern states for various fresh water 
species and for the angler there is no 
closed season on the salt water game 
species to be found at this season of the 
year. In the Northern fresh waters, in 
nearly all the states, fishing is permitted 
through the ice for pickerel and crap- 
pies. 


The out-of-doors is claiming more 


recruits year by year as its advantages. 


become known. Nowadays in the news- 
papers, at this time of year, one reads 
side by side the advertisements calling 
one to the Florida, California and 
Southern resorts alongside of which one 
reads of the lures and attractions of 
Montreal, Quebec and the Northern 
country with its charms where snow is 
now on the ground, ice is a foot thick 
and the zero weather invigorating. 

The college outing clubs—and what 
club in the North has not its outing 
club?—have carried the gospel of the 
winter outdoors into many a state and 
the winter season is now looked upon 
not with fear and trepidation but with 
pleasure. In the ten years of its ex- 
istence, the outing club of Dartmouth 
has in its membership more than a third 
of its entire student body. 


MIDWINTER CAMPING 


RECALL that several years ago, 

when Dr. Joseph W. Droogan, who 
writes so authoritatively and entertain- 
ingly on the outdoors under the nom, de 
plume of “Tamarack,” asked me to go 
with him on a snowshoe hike following 
a trap line in the lower Adirondacks, a 
journey following paths that he knew so 
well as a youth, I wondered how I 
would stand sleeping in an open tent, 
with the temperature below zero, or 
hovering around that figure, and I hesi- 
tated. But Dr. Droogan called it non- 
sense; it was the sort of experience that 
I needed in order properly to edit a Rod 
and Gun column. I went. I had a lot 
of fun. I changed my ideas about mid- 
winter camping, found many new joys, 
wrote half a dozen articles of a thousand 
words or more on the subject and 
spread the gospel of the out-of-doors in 
midwinter. 

I got the hang of snowshoeing five 
minutes after I laced them on; Dr. 
Droogan’s injunction of “walking natu- 


LARA AT 


Forest AND STREAM begins with this 
issue a new department telling 
sportsmen where to go and what to 
do throughout each month of the 
year. It is not to be a mere direc- 
tory but is intended to be a newsy 
department of interest to men who 


fish and hunt. 


It is compiled by Alexander Stod- 
dart, who was Rod and Gun editor 
of the New York Press, the Sun, and 
the New York Herald for the twenty 
years from 1900 to 1920. 


‘EL 


rally” being followed after several spills 
and I carried the pack on my back after 
the wagon trail west of Speculator 
ended and kept up with Dr. Droogan 
and the guide, for which he had so much 
affection, James Sturges. 

From day to day we snowshoed, never 
meeting a person after we left the first 
camp, except the game warden of the 
district. Going in and coming out, we 


slept in one of Jim’s shacks, at other + 


times that week we camped at night in 
the woods, cutting the ice out of the 
ground before making the night’s bed. 
Strangely to me, I found under the ice, 
the grass as green as if it was mid- 
summer. 

We carried no gun, and what is more 
interesting in these days when the 
Eighteenth Amendment is uppermost in 
most people’s minds and talk, no liquor. 
Dr. Droogan and Jim Sturges enjoyed 
immensely the signs they read in the 
snow of deer, rabbit, partridge (ruffed 
grouse), and other birds and animals 
that had left their tell-tale marks. Often- 
times they would follow silently, when 
they were not sure, but ultimately both 
men would agree, and it would give 
them pleasure to find that the other fel- 
low had checked him up aright. 

A day spent following a game warden 
on his day’s work, another day spent 
fishing through the ice for pickerel, an- 
other day tramping through the winter 
woods changed my whole idea of the 
outdoors in cold weather and robbed the 
-midwinter woods of its terrors. To- 
day, I look back upon it as an adventure 
hoped some day to be duplicated. 


TARPON BITE IN FLORIDA 


a the acrobatic king of silver, 
which lures men and women to its 
Southern haunts, is responsible, in a 
large measure, for the advertising that 
Florida receives as a winter resort. 
Since A. W. Dimock published his inter- 
esting and fascinating book, with its 
remarkable pictures of tarpon leaping, it 


is the secret ambition of every angler, 
man and woman, who goes South, to 
hook a tarpon. 

Every year you find more, men and 
women at South Boca Grande, St. 
Petersburg, Miami, Charlotte Harbor, 
Fort Myers, Long Key, St. James City, 
Tarpon Springs, Homosassa, Sanibel 
Island, Bradentown, Marco, Cayo Costa 
and other places along the eastern and 
western Florida coasts, all seeking 
tarpon. 

Among the men who seek tarpon only 
on their Florida vacation, each one has 
a desire to surpass the record that has 
stood for years, that of B. W. Crownin- 
shield, of Boston, who from sunrise to 
sunset, took twenty-five tarpon. The 
record was made at South Boca Grande 
in 1916, Mr. Crowninshield had thirty- 
one strikes, and lost but six fish. That 
in itself is a wonderful record. Of the 
first twenty strikes, he landed eighteen 
tarpon. Has that record ever been sur- 
passed? It should be remarked in pass- 
ing that the fish invariably were re- 
leased to go back and record their 
strange adventure among others, to tell 
them of the thrill of fighting a hook, 
with an animal of similar size on the 
other end, heavier in weight and living 
above the surface. 

Incidentally the movement is spreading 
in Florida waters of fishing with a 
barbless hook, which requires more skill 
to bring the fish to the boat and does 
not injure the fish for future usefulness 
and sport of the angler. 

Fred A. Bishop of New York has 
done much by way of addresses and 
writings to tell of catching tarpon with 
a plug. He regards plug casting for 
tarpon as an art. The pioneer of this 
type of angling is T. N. Burket, of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. In Florida waters, Mr. 
Burket has taken a tarpon of 112% 
pounds casting with a 1,702 Heddon 
minnow and a fifteen thread line. The 
rod used was a five-foot, one-piece, 
bamboo rod, which weighed a fraction 
over ten ounces. 

Joseph W. Stray of Brooklyn, who is 
an advocate of the barbless hook, has 
taken on the flats of Charlotte Harbor, 
Florida, a 55-pound tarpon on _ shoe- 
maker’s flax sewing thread, which, 
when tested on a testing machine at 
Useppa Island, broke repeatedly under 
a strain of from ten to sixteen pounds, 


Deer HUNTING IN THE SOUTH 


f XCEPT in certain Southern states, 
such as Virginia, Florida, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, the deer sea- 
son is over. (Deer may be killed on 
January 3rd and 10th in New Jersey.) 
Of recent years the tendency in the 
Southern states has been to curtail the 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TRAPPING THE THREE RIVER ZONE 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCES OF A TRAPPER DURING A 


PERIOD OF 


SEVERAL YEARS IN THE WILDS OF NORTHERN ALBERTA—Part Two 


HEN the freighter left me at 
Kimberly Lake I had so much 
to do for the next few days 


that I hardly had a chance to 
become lonesome. My trap-lines had all 
to be gone over and grub packed into 
a side camp at Moose Lake, about ’half- 
way between the cabin at Kimberly and 
the Baptiste. The weather had been so 
bitterly cold that practically nothing 
was “moving” in the line of furbearers. 
Presently it started to snow and for 
several days I was confined to my camp, 
venturing out each day only to run a 
short line of traps about the lake. 

Then it was that I realized what an 
awful thing solitude was. For days 
there was hardly a breath of life. The 
snow had ceased and again came the in- 
tense cold. The great spruce trees about 
the cabin bowed silently under the load 
of smothering white—everything was 
white except the interior of my little 
cabin. Very little progress could be 
made even on snowshoes and I waited 
impatiently for the last fall to settle, at 
least enough to give it a bottom. The 
surface of Kimberly Lake was a great 
bare floor, unsoiled by the footprints of 
man or beast. Not even the raucous 
call of the raven disturbed the silence. 
Once I saw a 
great golden eagle 
soaring over the 
lake and watched 
him intently till he 
sailed out of 
sight. 

Where were the 
wolves that had 
once howled so 
freely, where the 
ravens that had 
quarreled over my 
poison baits, and 
whence had gone 
the great horned 
owls that were 
wont to make the 
night hideous with 
their uncanny 
shrieks? Gone— 
all gone! I was 
ALONE. When 
one considers the 
fact that I was but 
nineteen years of 
age it is no won- 
der that I got lonesome up there in the 
solitude! Indeed it has since seemed a 
marvel to me that I stuck with it. 

During February I was down at the 
Baptiste for two weeks and caught a few 
foxes within two or three miles of the 
ferryman’s cabins. One day while run- 
ning a short line below the crossing I 
saw a silver fox sitting on a ledge not 
more than thirty feet above me. As is 
usually the case, I had no gun with me 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


but that tatight me a lesson that I have 
never since forgotten — one should 
ALWAYS be prepared. In trapping or 
hunting one can never know when a 
rare opportunity will present itself. 


{HAN AAR A a) 


Mr. Thompson continues the story 
of the trapper and tells how it feels 
to be alone in a vast land of white; 
how the solitude of the wilderness 
pressed down upon him during the 
long days of winter. 


You will be interested in the ways 
of the fur-bearers and the methods 
of trapping them which he describes 
so naturally. 


{AREER La 


While practically an amateur at the 
trapping game, I nevertheless had pretty 
good luck with anything I tackled that 
year. Foxes I found not at all hard to 
catch, providing one used a little com- 
mon judgment. One of my favorite sets 
was against stones or uprooted trees 
, along the banks of the river or at the 
“edge of a lake. I used essence of skunk 
with a little anise oil and found it made 


En route to Mile Twenty-seven with the dog.team 


an ideal scent for luring foxes. That 
winter foxes traveled in trails quite a 
bit, especially in crossing the Baptiste 
River. These trails were merely a series 
of holes that the animals made in the 
surface as they progressed in leaps. It 
was a simple matter to conceal a couple 
of traps in the spot where the fox would 
light and I made several catches in this 
manner. The greatest drawback was in 
the fact that the snow had a tendency 


to drift considerably, thus often keeping 
the traps from working effectively. 

Another thing that bothers the trap- 
per a great deal is the thawing of the 
snow at this time of year, for as the 
wet snow freezes during the night it 
clamps the working parts of the steel 
trap in an icy grip and thus puts this in- 
strument of capture out of commission. 
There is a decided tendency among trap- 
pers to forever lay the blame on the 
weather and. it is a fact that such con- 
ditions have a large share in one’s suc- 
cess or failure. When it is intensely 
cold the furbearers do not travel much 
and when it is real warm the traps are 
apt to get out of working order. Then 
there are times when it is more than 
usually difficult for the trapper to make 
his rounds owing to heavy falls of snow 
or warm “Chinook” winds. Progress is 
almost an impossibility when the snow is 
deep and soft; it clings to the bottom 
of either snowshoe or ski. 


At last the snow began to leave down 
in the warmer valleys and the ice 
on the lakes and streams started rotting: 
I was looking forward to spring for 
various reasons; outside of the fact that 
I longed for the sight of the bare friend- 
ly earth, I hoped 
to make quite a 
little out of the 
spring trapping. 
Trapping in this 
country does not 
end till in June, up 
to which time the 
‘fur of the beaver, 
otter, ’rat and bear 
is quite prime. 
The quality of the 
“amphibians’” furs 
is retained because 
of the extreme 
coldness of the 
water up till that 
period, and as 
Bruin does not 
leave his winter 
home until late in 
April and some- 
times the forepart 
of May it is readily 
understandable 
that his coat 
should, too, be of 
good quality for some time. 

Things did not start off with a rush, 
as I had expected. The first disappoint- 
ment that I met with was the fact that 
all the muskrats had disappeared! On 
Kimberly Lake I had trapped them until 
the second cold snap and when I quit | 
was certain there were at least a ‘hun- 
dred or so left. On Moose Lake there 
had been a large number of houses and 
I hadn’t touched a single one except to 
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catch a large mink that had dug a hole 
in from the outside. I had estimated 
that my probable catch at Moose Lake 
would be anywhere from one to two 
hundred fine spring ’rats, but I never 
saw a single one there! The only thing 
that I could figure as having happened 
to them was that they were all frozen 
in their bank dens. I saw but one ’rat 
that whole spring and it came right out 
of a big beaver house, it had lived 
through the bitter cold spell with a 
family of its large amphibian cousins. 

Well, there was no use trapping ’rats 
that “wasn’t,” so after I had wasted a 
week’s valuable time in this direction, I 
turned my attention elsewhere. On my 
return to the Kimberly Lake cabin I 
found that a bear had been paying me 
a visit and had tried his darndest to get 
in via the hole in the roof from whence 
it had projected the smoke-piece belong- 
ing tomy stove. I was somewhat nervous 
that night—you know how a fellow feels 
when he wishes something will happen 
and hopes to the high moon that it 
won’t—all in the same think! Anyway, 
if that bear did happen around that 
night he must have got a sniff of the 
high explosives for he didn’t poke his 
head in at the window. The next day 
I made my first deadfall and thought it 
was strong enough to kill an elephant. 

All winter long I had been carry- 
ing a .35 automatic and as yet had 
drawn blood on nothing but spruce 
partridges and rabbits. At least a dozen 
times I had shot at brush wolves and 
once got a crack at a big lynx as he 
sprang into the brush but it 
seemed as though it just 
wasn’t the gun for me. In 
testing it out at two hundred 
yards, neither Old John nor 
myself could hit a toboggan, 
the bottom of which faced us 
squarely. Old John had a .303 
Ross, using the .303 British, 
and with it I placed three 
shots in an eight-inch bull 
placed on the toboggan. I 
think the barrel of the .35 
must have been strained for 
there certainly was no excuse 
for it to shoot as it did, other- 
wise. 

The day I was building the 
deadfall, as a residence for 
Mr. Bear, another trapper 
came along from up toward 
the head of the Little Smoky. 

He had a dog with him that 
resembled a small black bear, 

except that he was a little too 

gray in color. This trapper 

took a fancy to my .35 and I 

likewise realized what a great 

aid his dog would be to me as 

a pack animal. It took us a 

long time to make the deal, 

but when it was put through he had my 
rifle and I had four beaver skins, two 
skunks, a mink, and the dog. 

Realizing that I couldn’t do much 
without a rifle I went down to the Bap- 
tiste and borrowed Old John’s .303. 
When I got back the bear had been in 
the deadfall but had escaped with only 
the loss of a few hairs which he had 


left on the “dead” log when backing out. 
I think he must have figured my con- 
trivance as some new back scratcher. I 
reset the trap and weighed it with ad- 
ditional logs. 


A pen set for marten 


The author’s cabin on the Athabasca 


During the winter I had located a 
number of beaver dams up on the Mar- 
shead Creek and had this place figured 
out as a one best bet. Packing my 
“bear dog” and myself to the limit I hit 
out for the head of this stream. About 
this.time it started to rain. Whenever 
it wasn’t raining it was snowing or a 
combination of the two. To say life 


13 


was miserable is putting it rather mildly. 
The only shelter I had was a pitifully 
small square of canvas and after it had 
been raining for a few hours this started 
to leak in spots, 

About the only thing I did on this 
trip was to shoot a large cinnamon. I 
managed to set out a few beaver traps 
but it seemed as if beaver weren’t mov- 
ing about much, at least not where my 
traps were. At length I got disgusted 
and pulled back down to Kimberly, de- 
ciding to wait a while for the weather 
to settle. 

The bear had been to my trap again 
and a second time had set it off without 
losing his hide. When I reached the 
cabin it was snowing a little and after 
investigating the trap I cooked some 
dinner. Overcome by drowsiness (owing 
to the comforting warmth of the cabin 
and the fact that I had slept but little 
of late) I went to sleep, leaving the door 
slighly ajar. I was awakened by a sharp 
bark from the dog. I sprang to my feet 
and grabbed the rifle as I rushed to the 
door. There, not more than thirty yards 
away, stood a black bear. I shot him 
in the hips as he turned to run and he 
didn’t go far. This bear was not very 
large and I could hardly imagine how 
he had escaped from under the tremen- 
dously heavy deadfall. Indeed, it is 
astonishing what weight these animals 
will bear on their powerful shoulders. 

However, there proved to be another 
bear thereabouts. I had reset the dead- 
fall and during the following night a 
bear had been there but he had exercised 
good judgment and climbed 
over the top instead of going 
under the “dead” log. 

I figured this last bear a 
rather educated fellow so tried 
another “stunt” on him. I had 
an old single-barrel shotgun, 
open bore, and set it out for 
Bruin. I had the gun fastened 
securely and had _ crotched 
sticks arranged so that when 
the brute pulled on the bait he 
would get the full charge in 
his chest. It worked all right 
in a way, but it was a blamed 
poor way, for the bear walked 
so far away, after receiving 
the charge, that I didn’t find 
him until he had rotted. 

I made several more trips 
up toward the head of the 
Mile 70 Creek and each time 
managed to get a number of 
flat-tails. There was a small 
lake not far from Kimberly 
that had been inhabited by a 
family of beavers, but when I 
got through with them there 
was only one left. During the 
whole of the spring trapping 
period [ saw but three men 
besides Old John, so one can readily 
imagine what kind of a wilderness I was 
trapping in. Very few Indians or breeds 
ever happened down that way at that 
time, though in later years they have 
created havoc with the once numerous 
tribe of beavers. Beaver and lynx are 
the two main catches of Indians. In 

(Continued on page 27) 
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METHODS OF WINTER FISHING 


THE ICE-FISHERMAN SHOULD MAKE A CAREFUL STUDY OF 
THE MOVEMENTS OF FISH DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 


not possibly see any joy in ice 

fishing. They cannot understand 

how any other person or persons 
can go forth and cut a hole in the ice 
of lake or stream and stand there or sit 
there for hours waiting for a bite, and 
often, it is true, coming back with 
nothing to show for their attempt but 
red noses and icicles clinging to their 
clothes. But there is a fascination to it 
and a host of men look forward to the 
winter fishing with as great an enthu- 
siasm as fly-fishers wait upon the com- 
ing of the trout season, when the fish 
are rising well and they can use their 
beloved winged lures. Indeed, there are 
ice-fishers who disdain to spend valu- 
able time in the summer on the waters, 
who prefer the cold days to come a 
thousand times over and who have made 
a special study of fishing as it applies 
in the season of ermine and crystal. 

Your man who has not tried the game 
will think that it is merely a matter of 
cutting a hole in the ice somewhere, any 
depth, bait up with a minnow, drop it 
down and pull up the fish. Or the doubt- 
ing one will believe, perhaps, that the 
fish have all gone to bed and not even 
the choicest morsels will bring them to 
life. And yet the man who actually 
catches fish in the winter through. the 
ice must know the places where the fish 
keep themselves, their movements, the 
best times during the day to try for 
them—these and a hundred other things 
that all go to make the sport worth 
while. Unless these things are known 
one will have little success even in the 
best waters. To know a lake, therefore, 
is one of the prime points of knowledge 
that the ice-fisher must have at his com- 
mand, 

It is generally believed that fish refuse 
bait in the winter; that they go into 
hibernation. Now it is true that many 
species of fish do go into hibernation 
and these, of course, cannot be taken on 
the hook through the ice. Brook trout 
for instance sink themselves in the mud 
and remain there till spring. But lake 
trout are abroad and are caught often 
in great numbers in the winter season 
in the North. The black basses, both 
the small-mouth and the large-mouth, go 
into hibernation sometime in late No- 
vember and early December (depending, 
of course, upon the state of the weather) 
and are not so easily taken with hook 
and line. They seek the shelter of rocks 
and underwater cliffs, as often as not 
in deep water. On the warmer days 


T are many anglers who can- 


of the winter they are abroad at times, 
but this is very rare indeed. The pick- 
erel, pike and muscallonge after their 
prodigious feasting during the autumn 
when they are laying in fat will remain 
somewhat dull during the month of 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


December and a part of January but 
from the middle of January on to spring 
they are very active. February is the 
banner month for these three fish when 
one is ice-fishing. This is especially 
true if the weather turns mild. Ice- 
fishing during a February calm is some- 


Ozone-laden air that instills new life 
in the blood and sweeps the cob- 
webs from the brain surrounds the 
ice-fisher, and the roaring fire on the 
bank warms him with its ruddy glow. 


Read how you may find sport dur- 
ing the dull days of winter. 


thing to look forward to and the ice- 
fisher, among them all, knows what to 
expect. The sunfishes are also moving 
about in the winter and there are times 
when one may catch a limit in short 
order. The perch are active all through 
the winter. But it takes the so-called 
crappie and calico bass to win first place 
in the estimation of the man who in- 
dulges in fishing through the ice. The 
crappie is not only active the whole 





Crappies 


winter through, but is active apparently 
at all hours from daybreak to midnight. 
He fights well and comes often in one 
and even two-pound weights. Added to 
the above is the fact that as a pan-fish 
the crappie is second to none. Ice fish- 
ing would win as a sport if only for the 
crappie alone! 

The crappies are generally caught by 
aid of live minnows, mud minnows, 
chubs and shiners. The minnows that 


are taken from lake or pond water are 
by far the best in that they do not need 
water so well aerated as that demanded 
by the stream minnows. Unless the 
minnows taken from a stream are pro- 
vided with water that is well supplied 
with oxygen they do not do very weil 
and if crowded in a bucket they will 
suffocate and die. Mud minnows, how- 
ever, are exceedingly tenacious as well 
as active and make one of the best lures 
that one can put on his hook. The best 
size to use for crappies is one about two 
inches in length. A minnow under that 
length has not sufficient vitality. 


The man who fishes in the winter and 
looks forward to the sport with the same 
amount of enthusiasm that the angler 
looks forward to the summer season 
prepares himself with minnows in the 
autumn. Some even have large tanks 
made of galvanized iron with a system 
for keeping the water fresh. With min- 
nows in the winter selling for fifty to 
seventy-five cents a dozen it well pays 
one to put in a supply. But it is pos- 
sible to obtain minnows even in the dead 
of winter if one knows where they have 
schooled up. Usually in the brooks and 
streams one is most apt to find them in 
the deep holes and by cutting open the 
ice they may be brought forth in suitable 
numbers to make a happy day’s fishing 
possible. If you strike a deep hole on 
a creek that has minnows in it, cut a 
hole three feet or more across to work 
through. Obtain a hoop, or employ a 
heavy wire bent around like a hoop. 
Sew mosquito netting to this to form a 
net with a fair sized pocket hanging in 
the center. Use black netting as this is 
more inconspicuous; white netting will 
often frighten the minnows. To lure 
them over the net drop crumbs down 
over its center. Sooner or later they 
will move in over the net when it can 
be lifted up by means of a cord con- 
nected to four cords which are attached 
at various points around the hoop. If 
you find it hard to obtain these minnows 
by day go there at night and shine a 
light in the water. The light will at- 
tract them over the net. In small, 
muddy ponds and lakes with very little 
outlet or inlet one can cut through and 
find swarms of these minnows, the sort 
known as mud minnows. Being pos- 
sessed of great vitality they are, of 
course, the best for use. 


T# best lure for the pike, pickerel 
and muscallonge is the perch, as 
they feed a great deal on that specie. 
A six-inch perch is not a bit too large 
for the purpose; indeed, it is the best 
size to be had. The hook to be used 
should measure an inch across the bend 
and be made of very durable material. 
The trouble is that most of those who go 
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A crowd of ice-fishermen on a northern lake. 


out for these large fish use hooks of 
inferior material, some in fact that 
straighten out when the fish gets to tug- 
ging at the line. It is a matter of de- 
bate with most anglers where the hook 
should be seated on the perch to best 
engage the mouth of the fish. If a large 
single hook is used, and the perch is a 
large one, the hook should be worked 
in right back of the dorsal fin but not so 
deep that the backbone is touched. 
When the fish seizes the lure the first 
impulse of the man with the line is to 
set the hook, believing the fish has a firm 
hold on it. If this is done the lure and 
hook are often seized from the fish. It 
should be remembered always that when 
one of the members of the pike family 
hits the lure (and it is easy to tell when 
a pike takes. it by the suddenness of it 
all) he should be permitted to run with 
it. Do not fear, he will not let it go. 
After a run he will turn it in his mouth 
to gorge it. A few minutes after that 
is the best time to strike and a catch 
is inevitable. 

In pike fishing on the ice there are 
some points to observe, which, unless 
they are followed up, will result in much 
trouble. First.of all the line. It should 
be well-tested Cuttyhunk, and, if you are 
on grounds where large specimens are 
caught annually see that your line tests 
to thirty or thirty-five pounds at least. 

In ice fishing there is not the oppor- 
tunity for playing the fish that is pos- 
sible when one has a rod, but then again 
neither is it a matter of pulling him in 
by main strength. The fish must be per- 
mitted to run, taking out line as he goes, 
then he must be worked back and al- 
lowed to run again if he so wills. After 
a little of this (depending upon his size) 
he will weaken and may be brought in 
to the hole. When his head appears, 
about the handiest thing one can have 
is a small calibered rifle, a shot from 
which, aimed to hit the back of the 


head will finish him off. If you have 
ever tried to pull a large pike through 
a hole in the ice you have indeed tackled 
a tough proposition. It is far better to 
make use of the gun. There are some 
who have tried bringing them out by the 
aid of both the hook gaff and the 
clincher or automatic gaff but have 
failed. And some have even used a 
spear on them when brought in but there 
is no implement equal to the rifle with 
its deadly small bullet. Of course, a 
small .22 pistol answers the purpose 
just as well. 

Not only should the hook and line be 
durable, there must be a wire leader on 
the end of the line to prevent the sharp 
fangs of the fish from getting in con- 
tact with the silk or linen that composes 
the line. The leader may be fourteen 
to sixteen inches in length and may be 
made by twisting copper wires together 
to form a whole. And another point 
that should be remembered: when cut- 
ting the hole do not cut it more or less 
V-shaped as most do, and as often leave 
the opening small at the bottom and 
wide at the top. Make the hole more 
like a V upside down, the two sides 
sloping away. Trim off all the sharp 
edges around it. The line working 
across these is often severed. 

If day fishing for the pike, when con- 
stant watch is being kept over the line, 
it should be remembered that the line 
must be ready for the something that 
happens just about as speedily as one 
can think. The line should never be 
held coiled on a stick as one does when 
fishing for crappies, but laid out on the 
ice in a suitable length, seventy-five feet 
at least. Then by holding the line tight 
one feels the strike and then lets the 
line run out through his gloved hand, 
until the time comes when the hook 
should be set. I say through the 
“gloved” haad because many an ice fish- 
er’s hand has been burned by a line that 


Some have erected little huts containing stoves 


has been permitted to run through it un- 
protected. One does a stunt like that 
once and then never tries it again. 


THE fascination in winter fishing for 

the pike and muscallonge is that you 
can never tell when you are going to get 
the largest finny one in the water you 
are fishing. I believe it is agreed that 
the largest members of the pike family 
are caught during the winter season of 
the year. In any event some of the 
finest of the family are then brought to 
the surface. The place to fish for them 
must be carefully studied out and the 
time also ascertained. For instance, one 
may have the best luck in catching them 
in the early morning; again it will be 
late afternoon, it all depends. 

The pike inevitably use channels or 
passages between lakes as runways and 
naturally that is one of the best places 
to find them. One should seek the cen- 
ter of the channel about thirty feet or 
so from its mouth and, of course, it is 
as well to fish in one lake in this respect 
as in the other since the fish is attracted 
while making the passage between. 
Sometimes one may fish right in a chan- 
nel. If this is done (the water being 
deep enough) keep out a trifle from the 
mouth of it as previously directed. 
Channel fishing is probably best for the 
pikes, but they are also to be found 
around the mouths of inlets and outlets. 

Generally one fishes in from fifteen to 
twenty feet of water. The perch lure is 
permitted to swim wherever it wills. 
Pike are also prone to visit the small 
bays connected with lakes. If these bays 
are connected with the lake by a thin 
strip of water forming a passage they 
will be sure to come through there. 
This, and the mouths of channels are 
good places to put down a fish house, 

Pike also pass around the points of 
peninsulas in going into bays. The deep 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SHORT RANGE SHOTGUN PATTERNS 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF SHOT AT RANGES VARY- 
ING FROM FIVE TO TWENTY YARDS SHOWS INTERESTING RESULTS 


amusements of shotgun shooters 

has been the shooting of long- 

range patterns. Some do it to 
determine the closest and most even 
shooting loads to use for duck, trap, or 
block shooting; others, merely to see 
how close their guns will pattern in 24 
or 30-inch circles at 40 yards. A few 
move back to 50, 60, or 70 yards, or 
even greater distances, to determine 
whether their guns would be at all likely 
to hit a duck or a goose, if they held 
properly, at these ranges. 

There is still another class who sim- 
ply cannot resist the impulse to put a 
pattern on a dead tree, an old barn- 
door, or a cake of ice, just to see some- 
thing happen, and to break the deadly 
monotony of tramping around without 
any immediate hope of shooting at 
game. The shotgun shooter simply must 
see the dirt fly occasionally; if he finds 
no game he provides artificial targets 
and gets busy. 

To a good many people this seems like 
nothing whatever but a waste of am- 
munition, but it isn’t. The shooter 
gradually acquires 
a mind picture be- 
fore he shoots, ‘of 
just what is going 
to happen. Instead 
of thinking of a 
shotgun pattern as 
a number of neat 
little black dots in 
a 30-inch circle 
carefully drawn on 
a nice white piece 
of paper, he thinks 
of it as something 
that registers the 
passage of a shot 
charge that is two 
or three feet wide 
and ten or fifteen 
feet long and 
which makes 
things fly when the 
gun cracks. He’s 
got the right idea. 
There is just as 
much difference 
between the shape 
of a real shotgun 
charge and_ the 
vertical imprint of 
it secured at 40 
yards, as there is 
between a side view of a dachshund 
dog and the “pattern” he would make if 
he sat down on a newly painted floor. 

If “patterns” could be readily obtained 
that would show the form and motion 
of the long, irregularly shaped flying 
mass of shot that looks like a flying 
swarm of bees—strung out at most 
ranges so that the length of the mass is 
three to five times its height or width, 


f= many years one of the favorite 


Left: Five yards, improved cylinder bore. Center: 
strong modified. Load: 28 grains Infallible, 


By C. S LANDIS 


EW rabbits, quail or grouse are 

killed at the standard range of 
forty yards in proportion to those that 
are shot at—and very often missed—at 
five to fifteen yards. This article tells 
why a knowledge of short range pat- 
terns is so important to everyone who 
goes field shooting. 


instead of merely showing it as the 
holes in a sieve, it would be_so very 
much more interesting and instructive. 

Our old friend, Noah Webster, who 
has had a few things to say about Eng- 
lish “as she should be writ’” defines a 
shotgun pattern as “the distribution of 
shot on a target at which a shotgun is 
fired.” 

This definition of a shotgun pattern 
allows us a lot of latitude, and conse- 
quently we can call practically any im- 
print left by a charge of shot, a shot 
pattern. 

Notice that a pattern may be taken at 


Short range patterns with a duck load 


any angle to the line of fire, at any dis- 
tance from the gun, and that the sheet 
of paper, block of wood, or whatever it 
is that records the imprint of the shot 
charge, need not be placed at right 
angles to the line of fire. 


| N securing information about shot pat- 
terns and ballistic information about 
the behavior of shot charges, let us for 


Ten yards, improved cylinder. 
1% oz. No. 6 Chilled. 


once forget all about our old standard 
range of 40 yards and its nicely drawn 
30-inch circle. We will adopt the In- 
dians’ method of sneaking up a bit 
closer on the game and see what hap- 
pens in the way of shot patterns at 5 to 
20 yards. 

No doubt each of you has a somewhat 
hazy memory of an old abantloned barn 
or a covered bridge or an old dead tree 
that used to serve as the “standard” 
testing range for the neighborhood. 

I recall an old red covered bridge that 
did duty across 1 creek about a mile 
from my boyhood home. Apparently, 
every gunner that ever crossed that 
bridge, helped to ventilate its battle- 
scarred sides; for an irregular line of 
two to three inch holes, and perforated 
spots dotted the whole length of it— 
just head high. There wasn’t a shooter 
in that neighborhood who didn’t know 
exactly what any shotgun, from the 
wildest-shooting, bored-out musket, to 
the _closest-shooting, extra-full-choke 
single gun used for shooting at wooden 
blocks at turkey matches, would do at 
five yards. He couldn’t help but observe 

the results if he 

si ever went hunting 

in Armstrong Val- 

ley—and he could 

not do that unless 

he lived there, 

without crossing 
the bridge. 

After a couple 
of generations of 
Fords had bounced 
the dust out of the 
old red bridge, the 
county commis- 
sioners decided 
that they might as 
well make — sure 
that they would be 

» remembered by fu- 
ture generations of 
Republicans, so 
they replaced the 
ballistic range with 
a more modern 
concrete structure 
the most notable 
feature of which 
is a Keystone 
shield containing 
their names. 

One of the de- 
fects of a concrete 

wall is that it often returns with com- 
pound interest, whatever is shot against 
it, so now the boys in that neighborhood 
write to the ammunition factories for 
their ballistic information, and, as much 
of this is obtained at the standard 
ranges of 100 feet, or at 40 yards, our 
coming generations in the old home 
town will have much to learn about 
short-range shotgun shooting. 


Right: Five yards, 
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AN ever-increasing proportion of our 
hunters buy full choke guns for 
field shooting because of the universal 
craze for extra-close, long-range pat- 
terns. They never stop to realize that 
few rabbits, quail, or grouse are killed at 
forty or fifty yards in proportion to 
these that are shot at—and very often 
missed—at five to fifteen yards. Before 


eight inches in diameter at ten yards. 
Whatever is centered with such a mass 
of projectiles is not only killed but is 
also so badly mangled that it ceases to 
be game to anyone except a game war- 
den. An improved cylinder-bored, 12- 
gauge gun, on the other hand, throws 
5-yard patterns of 3 to 4% inches in 
diameter and 10-yard patterns of 9 to 


The effect of a change in the size of shot upon 10-yard shotgun patterns 


Upper row, left to right: 


Improved cylinder patterns made with Nos. 734, 6, and 4 shot. Lower row, left 


to right: Choke patterns made with Nos. 743, 6, and 4 shot. *Notice how much closer 
the large shot shoot, particularly in the open-bored barrel. 


deciding that you are not one of those 
who shoot at game at such “easy” 
ranges, go out and measure at least ten 
distances of five to fifteen yards each, 
have at least half of them in briars and 
brush, or across or along small brushy 
creeks or runs, and see whether it is not 
true that a 25-yard shot in a briar patch 
or chopping is nearly always out of 
sight. A couple of years of experience 
in timber land surveying has given me a 
good deal more respect for the length 
of a 100-foot steel chain than most 
shooters possess. Therefore, I stand 
pat on the assertion that the kind of 
pattern a shotgun will throw between 
five and twenty yards is very much more 
important than what it will do at forty 
yards—if the gun is used for quail, 
tabbit or grouse shooting. 

This is because at least one-half of 
the chances in most cases, particularly 
when hunting without a dog, are within 
these ranges—at least for the first shot 
or two. You either take a snap shot at 
these ranges or you don’t shoot at that 
bird or rabbit. 

The disadvantage of using a close- 
pattern is self-evident. Due to the high 
muzzle velocity of all shot, even 8s or 
10s, practically every shot in the pattern 
at five to fifteen yards will kill small 
game if it hits a vital spot, so will the 
wads for that matter, if you’re close 
enough; and the small pattern will miss 
a heap of game that the wide pattern 
will gather in. 

At close ranges, like five or ten yards, 
full choke patterns contain practically 
a solid mass of metal two to four inches 
in diameter at five yards, and five to 


13 inches. At fifteen yards the propor- 
tions are as 9 or 10, are to 15 or 17. 
The photographs shown herewith—of 
patterns made with strong-modified and 
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50 to 100 per cent naturally the chances 
of hitting a swiftly-moving object are 
increased almost in the same proportion, 
and the chances of having something 
left to pick up are also greatly in your 
favor. 

Small shot, particularly if they are 
being driven at high velocity, or if 
loaded in large charges like 1% ounces 
in a 12, or 1 ounce in a 20, will throw 
wider patterns than large shot, particu- 
larly in the more open bored. barrels. 
Such patterns will also be somewhat 
more patchy, at least at short ranges, 
than those made by, let us say, 1% 
ounces in a 12. The nice looking short- 
range patterns are those made by loads 
like 3 drams, 1% ounces of chilled. 6s. 
Such loads throw very few wild shot. 

Suppose we are hunting cottontail 
rabbits in a dense mass of grass, leaves 
or brush that is at least knee deep. 
Every country boy knows how hard it 
is to see even—much less kill a rabbit 
under these circumstances. If the grass 
is waist high and is very fine and 
stands thickly on the ground, a rabbit 
ten feet from the shooter and running 
straight away from him, is practically 
as safe from a full-choke gun as if he 
were ten miles off. The reason is that 
you can’t see a rabbit, and all you do see 
is the motion of the tops of the grass. 
The man who shoots a 3-inch pattern is 
out of luck under these circumstances. 
The net result of such shooting is usu- 
ally a disgusted and quite emphatic 
“damned if I didn’t miss another one.” 

A’ high velocity charge of fine shot 
fired from a cylinder-bored gun will be 
the only real solution of such a problem 


The effect of distance upon pattern 


Upper Row: Five, ten, and fifteen-yard patterns: improved cylinder bore, 12 gauge. 


Lower Row—Five, 


ten, and fifteen-yard patterns; strong-modified choke, 12 gauge. 
Load: 3 drams E. C., 1% oz. No. 7% Chilled. 


improved-cylinder barrels of the same 
gun will show more clearly the relative 
spreads of the two most effective types of 
boring for average field shooting. They 
show the great superiority of the more 
open pattern for close-range shooting. 
If the area of the pattern is increased 


—if you insist on eating what's left of 


the rabbit. You get the maximum shot 
spread; there is plenty of velocity and 
pellet weight to make clean kills; and 
the result is a very much larger per- 
centage of kills. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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LOOKING BACK FIFTY YEARS 

IFTY years ago—only a few years after Gettys- 
burg and Lincoln—when the eyes of the nation 
were turned forward and men began to think of 
building once more, there came Forest AND STREAM. 
During these fifty years those who have guided its 
growth, those who have been responsible for its distinct 
achievements had always before them the ever constant 


ideal of a magazine whose influence upon the nation 
would be inspiring. 

Today Forest AND STREAM takes a brief glance back 
upon the fifty milestones it has passed and reads upon each 
the inscription. It takes a modest pride in the definite, 
positive, realization of its work and feels the content- 
ment that comes to those who review a task well done. 


We seek no idle praise in these reminiscences. We 
are taking an inventory as rigid as that of a banker or 
a merchant. What have we done? 

Yellowstone Park was established and is the foundation 
of our National Park System. Whenever the hand of 
the spoiler was stretched forth, public sentiment was 
aroused and a battle fought to save this great play- 
ground from the ravages of commercial interests. 

The Audubon Society was founded in 1886 and from a 
modest beginning has now grown to world-wide im- 
portance with a permanent endowment fund of $675,- 
000, eighty-two nesting reservations in various sections 
of the country and 1,700,000 children enrolled in junior 
clubs, who are supplied with educational literature. 

The Glacier National Park was created after a vigorous 
campaign of education extending over a period of 
twenty-five years—from 1885 to 1910. 

The Migratory Bird Law was originally outlined by the 
Honorable George Shiras 3rd, who published his re- 
markable brief in Forest AND STREAM, proving conclu- 
sively that the Federal Government had police control 
over the taking of migratory birds that passed through 
the states. It is recognized as the greatest piece of 
legislation ever passed in the interest of sportsmen. 
The Sale of Game Was Stopped through the untiring 
efforts of Forest AND STREAM. The announcement that 
the game of the country belonged as much to posterity 
as it did to the present generation, and should not be 
offered for sale in the market place came as a thunder- 


Forest AND STREAM 


bolt to pot hunters and men who wantonly destroyed 
wild life. It took many years to educate the people 
into seeing that only by judicious conservation could 
sport be assured for the coming generation of gunners. 

‘Pause a moment and think of the vastness of these 
and see what such achievements have meant in the 
growth of this America in which we live. 

Have more men left the workshop and the counting 
room and gone into the outdoors to know the joy of 
nature and, to learn her inspiring lessons? Are there 
more men who know the place of bird and fish in the 
great plan of life, and understand them with sympathy? 
Are there more open spaces, more trees, more grass and 
more flowers? Is there more room for the sun to shine 
and for the laughing waters to play and thus to gladden 
the heart of man? If there is, our accounting is a 
proper one and we have justified ourselves. 

And in looking back it is a good time to speak of 
temptations. Many have come to us with persuasions 
to deviate just a little bit from the positive gleam of 
the ideal we had set before us. To dress our magazine 
and put.between its covers an atmosphere and an influ- 
ence which might have meant more in dollars and cents 
and less in the great results achieved! Yes, it would 
have meant more, but then it would not have been 
ForEST AND STREAM and there would not have been these 
inscriptions on the milestones to record the achieve- 
ments that have been wrought for man and youth. 

The years of the future open before us like a broad 
vista. There is still much to be done. On every hand 
the enemies of open spaces and clear streams are plan- 
ning their continued assaults. 

Millions of young men—your boy and the other man’s 
boy—are growing into manhood; they are growing in 
the midst of conflicting influences. Some are good and 
some are bad. Among the good ones there is the ever 
constant one of Forest AND STREAM. These things call 
to us. They call to us to continue our work, to con- 
tinue our teachings, to continue our battling for those 
future generations—that they too may feel the thrill of 
nature and may know the wholesome joy of the out- 
doors. It is to this battle that we are dedicated. It is 
for this ideal that we are pledged to work as constantly 
as the sun shines in the heavens, for the preservation 
of wild life, and the open spaces for man and boy; for 
the building of a literature and a song of these, so that 
man may once more know youth, so that man may feel 
the great kindred spirit that exists between him and the 
beast in the forest and the fish in the water. 

Forest AND STREAM has been the soul of the outdoors 
and it has kept that soul clean, wholesome and pure. 

To continue this work is our task for the future. To 
continue building these milestones and these traditions— 
and if at the end of another fifty years we can give an 
accounting as clean and as wholesome, as positive and 
as inspiring as the one we are now making, then our 
work shall not have been in vain and the good that 
comes from it shall have been wrought in the heart and 
memory of man. 


THE BURSUM BILL 


F THE Bursum Bill, which passed the Senate in Sep- 
tember and is now recalled, should become law, the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mexico would be wiped out 

and another act of injustice would be added to the already 
long list of crimes against the Indian. The bill is an 
insidious piece of legislation in that it was seemingly 
framed to settle the disputed titles of non-Indian claims 
to Indian patented lands; but is in fact an encroachment 
on these lands since it takes as proof of boundaries the 
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Joy Survey made in 1914-16. This Suryey showed 
every small cabin, ranch, or field within Indian bounda- 
ries; giving to each claim such dimensions as the claim- 
ant chose to define verbally. The Joy Survey was made 
for the purpose of determining the exact status of condi- 
tions as they existed and not for the purpose of proving 
title to the lands in dispute. 

The United States Government has since 1830 main- 
tained a Bureau of Indian Affairs for the express pur- 
pose of handling such disputes between the Indian and 
the whiteman, but the Bursum Bill would take this 
matter out of their hands and place it under the juris- 
diction of the federal courts. It would in fact make a 
clean sweep of all disputed land and transfer it to the 
whitemen, taking whatever verbal claim they might 
put forth as prima facie evidence of possession. 

The Bursum Bill was framed by Secretary Fall and 
introduced by Senator Bursum of New Mexico. Secre- 
tary Fall wrote to the Senate Committee that the bill 
was an administrative measure and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has been hoodwinked into endorsing the bill 
which would remove the only reason for the existence 
of such a bureau. Aside from the inconsistency in- 
volved, the danger to the Pueblo is eminent. It would 
mean the end of internal harmony in their tribal life. 
For three centuries Spanish, Mexican and American rule 
has striven to preserve self-government among the Pu- 
eblos. Each Pueblo governor today treasures the sil- 
ver-topped cane presented by Abraham Lincoln to his 
predecessor in office in token of the final and complete 
ratification of the Pueblo land grants and of their right 
to self-government. 

If this bill should become law, it would mean the 
absolute destruction of the Pueblo, as it explicitly states 
that they shall have only as much water for their fields 
as they possess at the present moment, and no more. 
That means very little, as whitemen living near them 
have gradually encroached upon their water rights until 
at the present time the Indians have not enough water 
to insure the most meager of crops that barely keep 
them from starving; and this year due to an unusual 
drought, their ditches are so dry that they have not 
raised enough sustenance for a single family. 

It would seem that the present state of affairs has 
been brought about and the Bursum Bill made possible 
because of a lack of policy on the part of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the Department of Justice. Be- 
cause of political or private greed do we propose to 
wipe out a race of eight thousand Pueblo Indians 
which is a survival of an archaic world—artists in cere- 
monial dances, in music, in poetry, in pottery, in weav- 
ing and in many fine arts—that we, as a nation, pay 
homage to? If not write to your Senator today and 
tell him that you oppose the Bursum Bill. Senate 3855. 


NINETEEN TWENTY-THREE 


HE year juts passed has been one of remarkable 
activity among those fond of the outdoor life of 
forest and stream. Among other things it has 

witnessed a longer outdoor season than usual, showing 
that our people are realizing that outdoor life is not 
now a sort of summer resort or picnic affair. 

In the vicinity of the cities, holidays in early spring 
found parties tramping the hills and woods, garbed in 


comfortable old clothes, carrying packs containing ma- , 


terials for the mid-day lunch beside a tiny campfire. 
Late autumn saw more of these abroad where in other 
years none were seen. Young and old, men and women, 
composed these parties. And the summer witnessed 
such activity afield and afloat and by motor as has never 
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before been known. The time is passing when our peo- 
ple can say they are unfamiliar with their own suburbs 
save in occasional views through car windows. For 
years the steady concentration of our best young people 
in the large cities has been the subject of adverse com- 
ment by educators, lecturers, writers. Today it cannot 
be denied that the movement toward the country is the 
logical result of a revulsion against too close confine- 
ment within brick walls girt about by paved streets. 


THAT MILAN PISTOL MATCH 


URING the summer of '21 we got together an elev- 

enth-hour rifle team, hastily equipped a few 

Springfields with heavy barrels and target sights, 
went over to France and gave Switzerland the first 
defeat she has sustained for almost twenty years. The 
Swiss claimed that our victory was entirely due to our 
“highly-specialized equipment,” a most ridiculous alibi, 
and everyone knew they would come to the next inter- 
national match loaded for bear. 

Last August thirty of our best riflemen met on the 
Marine Corps Range at Quantico, Va., and held the 
stiffest tryout in the history of American marksman- 
ship; demanded the very best in men, rifles and am- 
munition, and got it; a perfect demonstration of “Pre- 
paredness.”” And we won the World Championship— 
by a very narrow margin. U. S. 5,132, Switzerland 5,120, 
a lead of exactly 12 points. We also won the Interna- 
tional Individual; Stokes, U. S., 1,067; Lynhard, Swit- 
zerland, 1,065; a margin of only 2 points. The Swiss 
lost because they shot as individuals, not as a team, and 
their star performer got all tangled up in a sling and 
thus lost just enough points to permit our boys to win. 

Our Pistol Team consisted of Dr. I. R. Calkins, 
Major J. A. Considine, U.S. A., Karl T. Frederick, Al- 
fred P. Lane, J. S. Palmore and Paul A. Raymond, and 
the official announcement of their departure on August 
30th contained this significant paragraph: 

“Dr. R. H. Sayre, who is the dean of the pistol shoot- 
ing game in the U. S., made all arrangements to handle 
a real snappy tryout at the Marine Corps Range at 
Quantico, Va. When the morning of the tryout arrived 
all Dr. Sayre had to show for his trouble were not quite 
enough shooters on hand to make a team and a fistful 
of telegrams and letters of regret sent him by promi- 
nent shooters who for one reason or another could not 
attend. In other words any pistol shot able to make 480 
or better, judging from his record, who showed up at 
the tryout, would have received one first-class trip to 
Milan, Italy, free of charge.” 

On September 17th the Swiss and the Italians shoved 
our pistol team down into third place, and since then 
not a single report of the International Pistol Shoot has 
been published in this country. If our team had come 
home; kicked open the front door and frankly admitted 
their defeat that is all there would have been to it, but 
instead they sneaked up the back stairs between mid- 
night and morning and since then have been acting as 
though they never heard of such a thing as an interna- 
tional pistol shoot; a most regrettable display of poor 
sportsmanship. 

There have been quite a few international shooting 
matches held during the past fifty years and we Ameri- 
cans have consistently won more than our share of the 
laurels: did it with all three weapons—rifle, pistol and 
shotgun. And the plain, unattractive truth forces any 
reasonable man to admit that an occasional defeat is 
good for us, because we are continually telling the world 
that we can beat anyone, at any game, any place, and 
at any time. 





A BUCKET DREDGE 


HAT wonders are to be found at 

the bottom of the sea. Deep-sea 
divers, coming back from extreme 
depths, tell tales of what they have 
seen that taxes our imagination. But 
exploring the ocean beds is both ex- 
pensive and highly dangerous. 

We can, however, examine the bottom 
of the old mill pond, and though it re- 
mains motionless and silent, sleeping un- 
der a mossy blanket of green algae, the 
creatures living in its murky depths are 
both interesting and varied. If you don’t 
believe it, make a bucket dredge as 
shown, some afternoon, run the old flat- 
boat out of its hiding-place and see. 

The dredge itself is made by knock- 
ing the bottom out of some pail, no 
longer ‘useful, and attaching to the rear 
part a sack made either by cutting wire 
screen to fit or a gunny sack. For most 
purposes the screen sack will be better. 
It pulls through the water easier and 
collects the fine material. 

Screen which is one-quarter inch mesh 
or smaller will be suitable. Lap the 
edges together and sew with twine or 
small wire. Then slip this over the bot- 
tom of the bucket until about one-third 
of the way over the pail. Punch several 
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small holes along its upper edge and 
fasten in place with small wire, running 
through the holes and meshes of the 
sack. Then bend the pail so that one 
side of it is almost flat, as shown. When 
you have tied a small rope to the pail, 
the dredge is ready for use. The dredge 
is dropped into the water and slowly 
pulled along, whatever being loose on 
the bottom being scooped up. Now and 
then the dredge is raised and the con- 
tents sorted. What is to be saved for 
the aquarium is put into a pail of fresh 
water and the rest dumped overboard. 
A READER. 
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E are depending upon the friends 

and admirers of our old corre- 
spondent Nessmuk to make this de- 
partment worthy of his name. No man 
knew the woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quainter charm. 
Many of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been adopted 
by the-United States Army; his canoe 
has been preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institution; and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute to this de- 
partment their Hints and Kinks and 
trail-tested contrivances.——[Ep1rTor. ] 


A PHOTOGRAPH EN- 
LARGING OUTFIT 


HE owner of a small camera need 

not go without large realistic prints 
if he is willing to spend a little time in 
the construction of an enlarging appa- 
ratus. The ordinary enlarging box is 
made with special lens within to properly 
bring out the enlarged details. Yet, by 
simply reversing the plan, a camera may 
be used for this purpose instead. It may 
be better understood if we propose to 
let the negative be the object or view 
to be photographed. Then, since the 
image will be a negative, that is, light 
where shadow normally is, and vice 
versa, the image, as it falls upon the 
screen behind the camera lens, which in 
this case is the sensitive enlarging paper, 
will be positive. And the fact that fo- 
cusing can be done, to a large extent, 
with the focusing attachment on the 
camera, much construction detail is done 
away with. 

The exposing box itself is a box with 
inside dimensions equal to the outside 
dimensions of the camera box, at one 
end and widening to eight by ten or ten 
by twelve inches at the other end, inside 
dimensions. It is forty inches long. The 
side pieces are cut from soft pine and 
the edges carefully fitted together and 
glued. It is essential that all joints are 
absolutely tight so that no light can get 
in. The method of fitting the camera 
will be taken up shortly. 

The baseboard which is shown is also 
of pine, four feet long and the width 
of the rear end of the enlarging box at 
one end. The other tapers from about 
the middle to six inches. After being 
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cut to shape the edges are smoothed 
down with sandpaper. 

When the box and baseboard have 
been prepared, the box is mounted upon 
two taper strips, also of one-inch mate- 
rial, so that a line running through the 
center of the box will be parallel to the 
baseboard. These taper boards are cut 
in the manner shown in the drawing 
marked “support.” They are nailed or 
glued, or both, to the baseboard and the 
box fastened to them by small finish- 
nails which are driven through the lower 
side of the box into the upper edges. 

It will be seen that the front end of 
the baseboard supports the vertical nega- 
tive holder. This holder, made of soft 
wood, is held in place by a single strip 
of tin, cut to shape, and slides back and 
forth. This feature is provided to help 
in the focusing of the image at the back 
of the box. 

The negative holder is six inches wide 
and about eight inches high. A rectan- 
gular opening is cut in it the size of the 
negatives to be used and a flange left 
at the back side. Then when the nega- 
tive is inserted from the front and the 
two buttons turned down, it. will be 
securely held. The buttons may be made 
of tin, cut to shape and held with small 
brads. 








— mae epdlive 17K, 
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Select a smooth sheet of tin four 
inches wide and ten inches long. Mark 
two lines, denoted by the dotted lines in 
the drawing, with a pencil or sharp nail, 
and bend on these lines so that the ends 
turn at right angles to the strip. Then 
with a pair of old shears cut each end 
into the shape shown. 


N mounting the negative holder, slide 
the tin strip under the baseboard, 
which will just fit between the upturned 
ends, and then bend the prongs, two on 
each end, down onto the upper side. 
Shell screws.are put through the holes 
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indicated and turned down into the edges 
of the holder as shown in the assem- 
bled drawing. If properly put together, 
the holder can now be moved back and 
forth and will remain upright and rigid. 
The edges of the tin should be smoothed 
off and oil added if necessary. 

The remaining item to assemble is the 
cover for the back of the box. This is 
made from two pieces of one-inch board. 
One is cut slightly smaller than the in- 
side dimensions of the rear opening and 
the other the size of the outside dimen- 
sions. Both are nailed together, the 
grain of the wood of one running cross- 
ways with that of the other. To prevent 
warping, they should be glued also and 
placed under a heavy object to set. Two 
pieces of cork spring bent as shown and 
fastened one to the top of the box and 
the other at the bottom, will hold it in 
place. 

One other feature which should be 
added is the tube in the top through 
which the operator sights when focusing 
the image on the back. This may be the 
handle from an old tin dipper or a sheet 
of tin rolled into a tube and soldered. 
A hole is bored through at an angle 
and the tube run through. If. the fit is 
rather tight no other means of fasten- 
ing will be necessary. A cork should 
be provided to exclude all light when an 
exposure is made. 

Now set the camera in the opening 
and line up with the center of the nega- 
tive holder. If the fit is rather loose, 
two or three layers of a strip of black 
cloth is wrapped about it. This will 
prevent possible marring of the camera 
box and at the same time prevent light 
from entering. This adjustment need 
not be very accurate, for a slight change 
can be easily made if, when sighting 
through the tube, the image is a little 
off center. 

To use the outfit, place a negative in 
the holder, turn the apparatus toward a 
strong light and with the shutter of the 
camera open and the camera back off, 
sight through the tube. Then work the 
camera bellows out or in until the image 
is sharply focused. To change the size 
of the image, move the negative holder 
back or forward. The enlarging paper, 
usually a bromide paper, is held in place 
on the box back with thumb-tacks. The 
light used may be artificial and the 
length of exposure can be best deter- 
mined by two or three trials. If you 
have some black paint handy give the 
inside of the box one or two coats. 

Date R. Van Horn, 


A HANDY LITTLE DUCK- 
BOAT 


“T HE success, comfort and safety of 

the duck hunter depends largely or 
his boat. The most common types are 
long, 
a canoe and a skiff, adapted to the 
meadow, swamp and inland waters; and 
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the wide, flat, sneak-boat type, for the 
numerous bays and open waters along 
the coast. Around Cape Cod neither of 
these seem to fit although both would 
come in handy. Few can or care to have 
two boats, nine-tenths of the value in 
specially made boats is divided between 
labor and profit; so many build their 
own along their pet ideas. 


Most of us have an inborn desire to 
build boats and it is assumed that being 
a duck hunter is a guarantee of at least 
average ability and unlimited patience, 
which are the prime requisitions of 
amateur boat building. The plan here- 


narrow and open, a cross between . 


with gives a fair idea of one that was 
built at slight expense either for ma- 
terials or tools and has been in constant 
use for more than a dozen years. 

Its dimensions are as follows. Length 
74”, beam 36”, draught 3”, capacity 400 
Ibs., weight 58 Ibs. Its bottom, sides 
and deck are made of 1%” cedar, frames 
1” chestnut and transom and seat 1” 
spruce. 

It behaves well in rough, open water, 
will carry a good load, can be dragged 
or pushed through very shallow water, 
is handy to set out decoys with and 
to shoot from either on the water 
where the birds pay no attention to it, 
or on the bank where it is very easily 
concealed, and light enough to be 
launched quickly to pick up the birds. It 
is of the simplest type to build. 

It is not necessary to exactly repro- 
duce the design, as slight modifications 
will hardly be noticed in the performance 
of the finished boat if the general outline 
is followed. In planning this boat, card- 
board models were made on an inch 
scale, given a coat of shellac and tested 
in water. Though somewhat crude, 
these tests conveyed an excellent idea as 
to expected performance. One in par- 
ticular, that of placing a small bottle of 
shot on the center, which was found 
by balancing the model on a pin, and 
by adding a few pellets until the model 
capsized, plainly showed the carrying 
power of the different designs. The 
model as adopted being considered as 
the smallest practical one-man duck- 
boat, although able to carry two men 
and a dog, and it has since fulfilled all 
expectations. 

As simplicity of construction makes 
for lightness, the cross frames were 
spaced one foot apart, making five in all. 
No. 2 and No. 5 are alike, as are No. 3 
and No. 4 and are simplicity itself. The 
bottom pieces of No. 2 and No. 4 face 
the bow while those on No. 3 and No. 5 
face the stern. 

A sewing machine crate furnished the 
chestnut for these frames which has 
proven tough and has held its fastenings. 
All frames are one inch thick. The bot- 
tom pieces are 1% inches wide. The 
deck beams and side pieces of No. 1 and 
No. 2 and No. 5 are 3 inches wide. 
Side pieces of No. 3 and No. 4 are 4 
inches wide. 

The transom or stern board and the 
seat are of spruce, 9 inches wide and 
1 inch thick The stern or bow piece is 
of bakmatak and all in one piece. 


(Continued on page 32 
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WHITE-FOOTED MICE 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


[X our early camping days we stretched 

a wire between the tent poles on which 
to hang our clothing with the idea that 
they were thus protected from mice and 
rodents. That they might walk a wire 
never entered our heads. For years the 
plan was a success. Then came a sur- 
prise. One morning my partner told 
me that while lying awake the night 
before he had seen a mouse run up the 
front tent pole and out upon the wire 
upon which my coat was hanging and 
then back down the pole again and that 
it repeatedly made the trip. In a most 
patronizing tone I accused him of hav- 
ing eaten something for supper which 
did not agree with him. He promptly 
came back with the proposition that I 
investigate my coat. I would find a hole 
in the shoulder from which some of the 
padding had been removed. His confi- 
dence was somewhat upsetting but still 
I could not believe that a mouse could 
walk that wire. I made the search and 
sure enough there was the hole and the 
padding had been removed. The evi- 
dence seemed conclusive. 

To make assurance doubly sure, dur- 
ing the day I fastened a narrow board 
on the wire and on it set a spring mouse 
trap. The next night we caught the 
thief, a white-footed mouse, and nothing 
further could be said. The wire was a 
small galvanized one, perfectly smcoth, 
without kinks, stretched tightly, the 
board at least two feet from the tent 
pole and nothing between the two but 
the wire. My partner said the mouse 
ran up the pole and out upon the wire 
with as much ease as though on the 
ground. It still sounds impossible to me. 

In talking to an old woodsman he told 
me that these mice could walk the wire 
from the under side, their bodies hang- 
ing downward. Whether this is true I 
do not pretend to say, but the one story 
sounds no more improbable than the 
other. Indeed, that they might cling to 
the wire from underneath would seem 
more probable than that they could run 
along on top. 

Our next experience with white-foot- 
ed mice was in the same tent at the same 
spot, though another year. A _ loose 
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bundle was pulled from under the bed 


and a mouse nest fell out and six pink 
baby mice were spilled in every direc- 
tion, while the old mother ran off. Soon 
she returned, picked up one of the babies 
exactly as a cat carries a kitten, in her 
mouth, and took it off. Soon she was 
back after another. This continued un- 
til five had been taken away. When 
the bundle was spilled, a newspaper was 
lying on the floor, one corner of which 


blew up and under it rolled one of the 


babies. The paper then settled into place 
leaving no sign of what was under it. 
When the mother had carried away the 
five she returned for the last. She 
searched most carefully for it, back and 
forth and around, repeatedly crossing 
the paper. Finally she nosed under the 
paper and disappeared shortly to appear 
with the baby in her mouth and away 
she went to return no more. Could she 
count? Did she know she had six 
babies? How did she find it concealed 
as it was? Somehow she knew there 
was another. 

In our Michigan cabin, built in the 
timber, we continually find caches of 
acorns, sometimes under the bedclothes 
in beds in constant use, under the blan- 
kets on the couch, or on spare beds; al- 
ways in a good, snug place for a winter 
store. Whether put there by squirrels, 


flying squirrels or mice we did not know. 


If by the two former it would seem 
probable that we would sometimes see 
them at their work, or at least hear 
them. The mice seemed the more likely 
cause, but we could not figure out how 
an animal no larger than a mouse could 
carry an acorn almost an inch long and 
over half an inch across. The mystery 
was explained when we saw a white- 
footed mouse run along.a log of the 
cabin with an acorn in his mouth. It 
is still a mystery how he carried a round, 
hard, slick object the size of an acorn. 

Last summer I had occasion to light 
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a fire in an cld cook-stove which for 
some time had been sitting out in the 
timber. I filled up the firebox with 
kindling and wood and lighted it. The 
oven door was ajar and as soon as it 
commenced to warm up a white-footed 
mouse ran out. Soon she returned and 
went into the oven from which she 
shortly emerged with a pink baby in her 
mouth. She ran off some ten feet and 
deposited the little one in a hole at the 
root of a tree. Then back she came for 
another. By this time the stove was 
beginning to warm up quite impercepti- 
bly. In she went, however, without hesi- 
tation, and was quickly back with a 
second. This time, however, she did not 
take it to the hole but only took it a few 
feet where she left it and went back for 
another. She transferred the whole 
family to the spot where she had left the 
second baby and after all were safely 
there she then moved them to the hole 
where the first one had been taken. 
Why did she change her plan and move 
the last ones but a short distance and 
immediately move them again to the 
hole? I can see nothing except that she 
realized she did not have time to carry 
them all to the hole in the first place; 
that to save them she must get them out 
in a hurry. To me it looks as though 
she did some reasoning. 
L. O. Vaueut, Illinois. 


AIREDALE AND RABBIT 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


ABBIT and Airedale; scurry and 
bounce; yelp and follow! 
According to natural law, that is the 
relation between Airedale and _ rabbit. 
Natural law sometimes misses its guess’ 
Billy Airedale, poor little chap, came 
from a commercial kennel. He was just 
as badly off as a city boy who has not 
expanded into country events and sym- 
pathies. When Billy dreams it doesn't 
represent any Freudian complex relat- 
ing to some shock which he received 
when a pup. It ‘is more likely a dream 
of Airedale heaven, in which cats are 
going up eight trees at once. 
After the prelude comes my story. I 
was standing near the steps of the farm- 
(Continued on page 33) 


In the February Number 


The Big Game of North China, by Arthur de Carle Sowerby—a comprehensive description of a game country that is 


becoming increasingly popular with sportsmen. 


The Last Wolf in the Adirondacks, by Frederick A. Potter. 


with the hounds. 


Schaldach. Some Trout and Bass Lures, by Edward T. Whiffen. 


A Coon Hunt in Nebraska, by L. V. Douglas—tells of exciting sport 
Winter in Our Game Covers, by W. J. 
A Quail Hunt in the South; by F. A. Beauchamp. 


A good gun article by C. S. Landis, and many more stories that sportsmen will delight to read. 
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The trade-mark dependable tackle 


“known for {( QUALITY TACKLE, IALITY TACKLE by all Anglers 


Seni eel 


IOOQOOO 


ERE are over 100,000 South Bend Reels in actual use. 
Over 100,000 anglers, by the rigid tests of actual fishing 
have tried, have proven South Bend Reels. What finer testimonia 
—what greater acknowledgment of perfection could be given? 


They’ve stood the gaff—the gaff of not one, but many season’s 
hard usage; over 80,000 South Bend Reels have been in use 
longer than one season. That alone bespeaks their dependability. 
The two features most desired for bait casting are combined in 
the South Bend Level-Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel. It is level- 
winding, it is anti-back-lash. No other reel successfully offers this 
patented combination, which assures greater fishing possibilities 
through more and better casts. 
Back-lashes, snarls and tangles are entirely eliminated with this reel; and 
on the retrieve your line automatically winds perfectly smooth and even. 
There is no continuous drag whatever to retard your cast—the brake action 
applies only when line slackens at end of cast. 
South Bend Reels are guaranteed without time limitation qr, 
against defective workmanship, material or design. We 
will replace all broken parts or rectify any defect not due Send 
to misuse or neglect. We further guarantee this reel to _forthi 
fulfill all we claim. : 

Our book,“Fishing, What Baits and When,” gives 

detail description of these reels, also other an: 

hints and information. Send a postal. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


10225 High Street South Bend, Ind. 





You want a gun 

famous for shoot- 

ing qualities and 
durability 


GET A SMITH 


SMITH GUNS 
LAST 
A LIFETIME 


They Never Shoot Loose 
Write for Catalog No. 319 
THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


MAKE A RIFLE OUT 7 YOUR LUGER 


LUGER | CARBINE. 26° barrel fy 


4-T69mm & im 


142° 762mm & 9mm 


7.4mm, & Fm 
ea 29mm Catalogue 
eas 


Long range ten cents 
sights, 32-shot magazines. V CHR. SCHILLING, 


world famous Mauser sporting rifles. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, San Francisco, Calif. 


[efever 


~~ Lerever NitrRo- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O. K.’ed and putchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 

gun— 

first lock 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga. 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A DUCK HUNT IN HAITI 


WATER BIRDS IN GREAT VARIETY ARE EN- 
COUNTERED DURING A MID-WINTER SOJOURN 


By J. DRYDEN KUSER 


TELEPHONE bell 
rings and you struggle 
to awake amidst a 
mass of mosquito net- 
ting. You stumble 
across the bare floor to 
learn it is two-thirty; 
and pause to wonder 
why you care what 
hour it is. You re- 
member—you are in 
Haiti and it is a duck- 
hunt morning in Janu- 
ary. By the light of the setting moon 
you discover first one puttee and then 
another, and a half hour later finds you 
crawling into a Ford filled with guns, 
shells, food, a couple of thermos bottles 
(for Haiti is still “wet”) and other 
paraphernalia. 

About an hour after you have left 
Port-au-Prince and joggled along the 
country, which has changed from culti- 
vated and irrigated cane fields to cactus 
desert, you leave the main road and 
branch off on a clearing through the 
cactus. Soon you stop and there is 
much blowing of the horn. After about 
ten minutes or so this results in the 
straggling in of several native blacks. 

Each picks his man and starts through 
the underbrush to the edge of Troucai- 
man, a reed and mangrove filled fresh- 
water lake. Here lie in the mud shore 
several “dug-outs” (primitive canoes 
dug out of one piece of tree trunk about 
7 feet long by 1% feet wide). You 
crawl in the front of your particular 
dug-out, the native stands in the rear and 
poles you off into the blackness. 

It takes but a few moments to lose 
track of where your companions have 
gone, and all you see are shadows of 
water birds rising out of the water in 
front of you; others flapping lazily by 


or darting across your path. The moon 
has set and only the lighter blackness 
of the eastern sky tells you that another 
hour will see sunrise. 

Gradually, very gradually, you are 
able to distinguish shape and size in the 
shadows about you. First, beating along 
with much noise, just above the water, 
you know the “poule d’eau,” as they are 
called by the natives. These represent 
three species, the American coot, the 
purple and the Florida gallinules, in the 
order of their abundance. Locally, they 
consider them good game, and your 
guide will always insist that you shoot 
them. They are not bad to eat, as a 
matter of fact, but for sport, shooting 
them is like catching a sparrow after 
having put the proverbial salt on its tail. 

The larger, slower shadows which 
you have seen now begin to divide them- 
selves into black shadows and white 
shadows (if we can ever call a shadow 
white). You see, from then on, the 
hundreds and hundreds of white shad- 
ows of American egrets, and a few of 
the smaller snowy egret. Here in the 
heart of Haiti, there is no Audubon 
Society to protect them; but, thankfully, 
there are practically no plume hunters 
to worry them. 

The darker shadows of the same size 
are, of course, herons, mostly the 
Louisiana, but with great-blue, an occa- 
sional black-crowned night, and many of 
the familiar green heron, the little 
“shitepoke” of our summer marshes. 

A flock of smaller birds rush by like 
bullets, and not at first recognizing 
them, you ask your guide. 

“Cecele, cecele!” he cries excitedly. 

This means the blue-winged teal, of 
which you see more later, and are lucky 
enough to get one bird out of the next 
flock, which comes nearer to you. 


A winding road over the mountains in Haiti 
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Pretty soon your little skiff can be 
plied no longer through the oozing mud, 
and you crawl out and have to keep 
wading fast to prevent sinking too deep 
into the half foot of water and many 
feet of black slime. But it is only a few 
steps to crouch down in your position on 
a tussock, and await the flights of the 
ducks, which are just commencing to 
feed before the sun has risen over the 
distant hills of San Domingo. 


Al around yor the place is now 
alive with the sounds of awakening 
birds. Flocks of several dozen little 
Dominican grebes (they are consider- 
ably smaller than our pied-billed) are 
bobbing in and out of the water, while 
solitary and spotted sandpiper and kill- 
deer dart about. Overhead but not very 
near are flocks (they always go in 
flocks, unlike the herons and egrets) of 
the white and glossy ibis, but which, 
upon sighting you, give their warning 
squak and the whole flock swerves away. 
Now come the ducks. The Bahaman 
pintail, a beautiful bird with bright red 
patches upon white cheeks and brilliant 
green in the wings, will come singly or 
in pairs. The redhead and lesser scaup 
appear, usually higher, and in flocks; 
while an occasional ruddy (known to 
the Haitians as “Cucurem’’) flies by. 
But you are more apt to find this small 
species swimming about in the water 
behind some mangroves. 

Occasionally another dug-out will 
come near, with a native come to inspect 
his primitive but ingenious wicker fish- 
traps. His competitors, the osprey and 
kingfisher, are also ever on guard to 
secure their prey by a swift dart from 
air to water. 

It is ten o’clock before you realize it, 
and with only four ducks and fourteen 
less shells, you climb into your dug-out 
and are poled back in the tropical sun to 
a welcome drink and sandwich under 
the shade of a Ford top. 

Before your brief repast is finished 
another party of hunters comes ashore 
and notes are compared with them. 

“Here,” says one, “is a peculiar bird 
which I shot. Upon picking it up out 
of the water, it cut me, and I found it 
has spurs on its wings!” 

You, being the ornithologist, walk 
over and discover one of the few spur- 
winged birds of the world, the Mexican 
jacana. Together with it are several 
baldpate, which later prove to be quite 
common. 

Now comes your opportunity, while 
the others are still talking over the 
shells that didn’t go off and the birds 
that flew too high, to sneak down to the 
edge of the lake and see what birds are 
there. The continual whining note from 
the bush on the right first attracts your 
attention. You sneak up and discover 
that it is that peculiar tropical bird, the 
ani, with high beak, black and about the 
size of a grackle. You may also see 
there either of two common birds of the 
same family, the Haitian lizard cuckoo 
and the mangrove cuckoo, And just be- 
low you hear a familiar call, and out 
peeps a yellow-throat. 
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meates our entire organiza- 
tion, that each revolver produced 
must add to the high reputation 
maintained since 1853, is in 
large measure responsible for 
the present superiority of our 
product. 
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It is now time to start back for Port- 
au-Prince so you regretfully leave Trou- 
caiman and wend your way back 
through the cactus desert. On every 
side are crows (Corvus leucognaphalus 
positively identified), and numbers of 
the ani. But I have said nothing of the 
two commonest birds of Haiti. They 
are everywhere and remind you of one 
another in their general habit of perch- 
ing on the top of a tree or a pole and 
in their gray color. They are the Hai- 
tian mockingbird and the gray kingbird. 
You cannot go two hundred yards along 
the road that you do not see an indi- 
vidual of one or another, and this is par- 
ticularly so in the plains country, Two 
smaller birds are almost as common, the 
grassquits, yellow-faced and __black- 
headed, and the song of the former is 
almost indistinguishable from that of 
the chipping sparrow; in fact, the grass- 
quits take the place of our American 
sparrows all along the roads. 

The car stops quickly, and everyone 
is over the side in a moment, banging 
away at a flock of guineas, which are 
fast disappearing in the cactus. These 
birds are descendants of the common 
guineas brought in by the French over 
a century ago. When the French evacu- 
ated Haiti the guineas were left and 
they became acclimated and for genera- 
tions have now been wild. They are 
excellent game and delicious food. The 
proper way to hunt the guinea is to get 
out in the cactus-less plains before dawn 
and have a couple of dogs, which tree 
the birds until you are generally within 
gunshot. 


THE rest of the ride brings you sev- 
eral new birds—a flash of green 
means that a narrow-billed tody has 
passed, the unmistakable flight of a 
woodpecker means you have seen a Hai- 
tian woodpecker, and the Haitian 
grackle, Haitian oriole and two kinds of 
doves, the mourning and Cuban ground 
and the white-winged pigeon form the 
more interesting. 

Just before you reach town you run 
into what may be called “the English 
sparrow of Haiti.” It is that little- 
known bird, the palmchat, which seems 
to stay about the towns and has one 
note of an English sparrow and another 
of a starling. The birds are always 
hanging in some grotesque position, re- 
minding you of a crossbill. They are 
generally in flocks, often thirty being in 
a, single tree together, and usually eat- 
ing the seeds of some native trees. 

Your ride is over. You have visited 
a choice part of Haiti, but there is a lot 
that remains unseen. If you go into the 
interior you will see flocks of the 
Haitian parrot. If you go out in the 
harbor you will see the brown pelican 
and the man ’o war birds, and at any 
time you may see either variety of the 
beautiful palm tanagers and all of these 
common American warblers: black and 
white, Cape May,  yellow-throated, 
black-throated blue, palm, prairie, red- 
start, myrtle and Louisiana water- 
thrush. 

There are other birds which you will 
find eventually if you are long in Haiti, 
































Cork-Tex 
Wadded Shells 
Insure Better Results 


HE variation in. shotgun 

shells, under widely varying 
conditions, has always baffled bal- 
listic science; and it was for this 
reason that we turned our atten- 
tion to the development of “Cork- 
Tex,” the new scientific wadding. 


Cork-Tex Wads maintain pow- 
der stability by keeping out mois- 
ture. Also, this soft, resilient ma- 
terial minimizes the recoil—and 
lessens the nervestrainin shooting. 


Thousands of shooters in all 
parts of the country are now 
using Cork-Tex Wadded Shells. 
Try them once—and you’ll use 
no other. 

Send for our booklet, “Shell 
Certainty Through Ballistic Sci- 
ence.” It covers many distinctive 
features which aresure to be of in- 
terest to every informed shooter. 


Bond Manufacturing Corporation 
513 Monroe St. Wilmington, Delaware 


Note: We make the “Cork- 
Tex” wads for shell manu- 
facturers. We do not manu- 
facture shells—but factory 
loaded shells are available. 
If your dealer is not in posi- 
tion to supply you, send us 
his name and we will advise 
him how he may be 
supplied with “Cork- 
Tex” wadded shells. 
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ForREST AND STREAM 


and much that is new about those you 
have already seen. 

Two nights later you sit on your 
veranda and eat your guinea or duck to 
the call of a chuck-wills-widow. 


BLUE JAY AND STARLING 
TRACKS 


ARE winter with its loneliness is the 

season to be interested in tracks. 
The white landscape may stretch from 
horizon to horizon under the touch of 
an icy north wind, without sign of wild 
life, but it is seldom that the white page 
of snow is not marked with the foot- 
prints of bird or beast. 

In the village, tracks left by rabbit 
and squirrel, so like yet clearly different, 
run here and there among the footpads 
of cat and dog. In the woodland, one 
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Blue jay and starling tracks 


may cross the clean-cut trail of a fox, 
or find marks left by the broadly spread . 
toes of the ruffed grouse, now fringed ° 
with comb-like teeth, a sort of nature’s 
snowshoe. The tracks of mice, resem- 
bling those of a miniature rabbit or 
squirrel, appear along the wayside, dis- 
appearing in some hole, and wherever 
one may tramp are marks left by small 
ground-feeding birds, so much alike as 
to be puzzling or impossible to differ- 
entiate. 

When our old friend the blue jay de- 
scends to the snow his feet strike side 
by side, and he progresses by leaps. 
There may be a foot’s distance between 
the take off and where he strikes the 
snow again. A blue jay’s footprint is 
very narrow, the antithesis of the 
spreading toes of such true ground birds 
as quail and grouse. The diagramatic 
sketch of a jay track in snow shows a 
very long hind-toe mark, suggesting that 
the hind toe may be dragged in landing. 

Now that the introduced European 
starling has become numerous in the 
Northeast, its are among the most 
abundant bird tracks on winter snows 
or shores. It walks in place of hopping, 
and its recognizable footprint, though 
much smaller, suggests that of the crow. 
The sketch of a starling track herewith, 
like that of the blue jay, is in proportion 
to a one-inch scale. 

There is a fascination in the study of 
tracks; playing detective, as it were, on 
creatures of the wild, even in places far 
too civilized for any big game to remain, 

J. T. NicHoxs, 
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TRAPPING THE THREE 


RIVER ZONE 
(Continued from page 13) 


catching the beaver they use some very 
odd methods, among which may be men- 
tioned snaring and breaking open the 
houses. This latter method is extremely 
unfair, as at certain times of the season 
it leaves the beavers without a home 
other than their bank retreats. 

When I finally pulled down to the 
Baptiste I was delighted to find that a 
fur buyer was there and after consid- 
erable haggling, sold him my entire 
catch, averaging $4.00 and bears $8.00. 
Not a very big price, but such is the life 
of a trapper! 


Aree I had left the Baptiste that 
spring I was somewhat disgusted 
with the trapping trade; I had caught 
quite a large number of furs, but was 
disappointed in the price I realized from 
them. When I landed in Edmonton the 
World War was on full tilt and there 
was a great cry for recruits. After 
looking at it from various angles I de- 
cided that it was up to me to take a 
crack at the Hun. I enlisted in the 
202nd (Sportsmen’s) Battalion, and left 
for Sarcee Camp, near Calgary. 

While in training at Sarcee I had the 
good luck to run across a young fellow 
named Forrest Adair, who had trapped 
a number of miles south of me the pre- 
vious winter. We lived over our trap- 
ping experiences a great many times. 
I will never forget the first march we 
took. It was during fair time in Cal- 
gary. We had to march seven miles in 
the morning, having the remainder of 
the day off and coming home in the cool 
of the evening. On the way back to 
camp a number of the new recruits 
played out. We had nothing but our 
rifles to carry and I was astonished that 
men could stand so little. Once a lieu- 
tenant asked me, with solicitude too, if 
I thought I could hold out, being on my 
first march! I smiled to myself and 
wondered what he would think had he 
but known that I had walked all the way 
from the Athabasca to Edson, a distance 
of fifty-three miles over rough mountain 
trails, in exactly fourteen hours, and 
that less than two weeks previously ! 

After I returned to my home in 
Washington I was soon planning an- 
other trip to the Baptiste. I was de- 
lighted to see my folks, but after a 
month had passed I felt the urge to re- 
turn to the wilderness smiting me. worse 
than ever. Once my poor mother saw 
that I was determined to go back, she 
put her own feelings to one side and 
assisted me in every way possible. In 
reading accounts of the various explora- 
tions into unknown regions I cannot 
~ \. (Continued on tage 34) 
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Remington Game Loads 


The right load for 
each kind of game 


I AST season thousands of men went out into the 
fields and woods absolutely sure that they had © 
the right load for the game they were going after. 


For the first time in their lives they didn’t worry 
about the kind of powder or the weight, or the size or 
quantity of shot. They left all that up to Remington. 


They shot the new Remington Game Loads—made 
specifically for the particular game they were hunt- 
ing. Powder and shot selected by Remington to get 
the game. The shells made by Remington, guaran- 
teed by Remington, backed by Remington’s sixty years 
of leadership and integrity manufacturing shells and 
ammunition. 


Wetproofed at Top Wad and 
Crimp as well as in the Body 


Remington Game Loads are 
furnished exclusively in “Nitro 
Club” Wetproof. Made by the 
exclusive and patented Rem- 
ington Wetproof Process. The 
only shells waterproofed not 
onlyin the body butat the crimp 
and top wad as well. Shells 
that can even lie in water and 
then work through a gun and 
shoot as though nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. 


Remington Game Loads 
cover every shooting require- 
ment—field and trap. Rem- 
ington guarantees everything 
that goes into them. 

No other development in the history of loaded shells has ever 
been so enthusiastically received by sportsmen the country 
over. They knew the idea of Remington Game Leads was right 
as soon as they heard it. And their first day’s shooting proved 
that the shells were as right as the idea, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY IN FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION . .ND CUTLERY 









ITHACA WINS 


Dudley R. Shallcross, 
15 years old. won the 


ship of the U. S. 
at the Grand 
American Hand- 
icap because 
the Ithaca has 
twice the lock 
speed of any 
other gun. 


.Catalogue Free 

‘Double guns for 

‘game $37.50 up. 

\Single barrel trap 
guns $75 up. 
ITHACA 
GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Box 25 


Famous U. S. Cal. 45-70 
rebored smooth, to shoot Bird 
shot, total length 41 inches, 

weight 7 Ibs 
Bird shot cartridges for the above 
Rifle barrels interchangeable for above. ..$2.00 


WINCHESTER PUMP GUNS 


12-Gauge. n 
Wg loaded with 15 Buckshot for riot 


Send for Catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK rae ADELPHIA, Pa. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


It removes every trace of pow- 
der residue from your rifle or 
shotgun. Oil alone will never 
do this. Prevents pitting and 
fouling. You'll find it an aid 
to accuracy. Your’ sporting 
goods dealer can supply you. 

(You know your gun is clean— 
if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 Notrh 8th Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 90 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2. 50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 182, Times Square, NewYork 


HUNTING AND FISHING 
PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


“You’re a smart fellow,” replied the 
angler in costly attire, “but a good fish- 
erman. What did you make last year?” 

“Oh,” replied the man in oilskins, 
“about $1,000 a week. I was President 
of the United States.” 

Cleveland was a sportsman. He never 
took undersized fish and he never fished 
for the “limit.” Cleveland would never 
take more than twelve fish in a day. 
John Uri Lloyd, who fished with Cleve- 
land, says the President always carried 
a measuring-stick, throwing back into 
the lake all fish less than twelve inches 
in length. 

In “A Word to Fishermen,” in his 
“Fishing and Shooting Sketches,” Cleve- 
land shows the value of conservation 
when practiced. He writes: 

“On no account should edible fish be 
caught in such quantities as to be 
wasted. By restraining ourselves in this 
matter we discourage in our own natures 
the growth of greed, we prevent wicked 
waste, we make it easier for us to bear 
the fall between decent good luck and 
bad luck, or no luck, and we make our- 
selves at all points better men and better 
fishermen. 

“We ought not to forget these things 
as we enter upon the pleasure of our 
summer’s fishing. But in any event let 
us take with us, when we go out, good 
tackle, good bait and plenty of patience. 
If the wind is in the south or west, so 
much the better, but let’s go, wherever 
the wind may be. If we catch fish we 
shall add zest to our recreation. If we 
catch none, we shall still have the outing 
and the recreation—more healthful and 
more enjoyable than can be gained in 
any other way.” 


EFORE Arthur became President, he 

was fond of going to eastern Can- 
ada, the home of the salmon. After he 
became President, he confined his fishing 
to streams within the borders of the 
United States. He fished in Florida for 
black bass, but liked to spend vacations 
at the Thousand Islands, angling for 
black bass and mascalonge. 

An interesting story of one of these 
trips is related by Julian Ralph, who was 
sent by the New York Sun to record 
the President’s doings. 

“We lived at the same hotel with 
him,” wrote Ralph, “and in the morn- 
ings he used to share with us the masca- 
longe or the bass he had caught on the 
previous day. And once it came about 
that he waited upon me as if he had 
been the humblest man in the land. 

“With another correspondent I had 
been kept up late at night telegraphing, 
and then had stayed up later still over a 
midnight supper. When we came to the 
hotel it was past midnight and the entire 
house—except the windows of the 
President’s suite of seven rooms—was 
dark and lifeless. His windows were 
still brilliantly lighted, for it was his 
habit to work or read until very late at 
night. 

“We tried all the doors, and when we 


Forest AND STREAM 


came to the last one President Arthur 
opened it and let us in. We apologized 
profusely, but he only smiled and said 
that his negro boy was very tired and 
gone to sleep, he thought he would rather 
let us in himself than disturb the servant. 

“*You have found very agreeable 
society here,’ he said. 

“*No,’ we replied, 
telegraphing.’ 

““Ton’t tell me that,’ he insisted, ‘you 
telegraph only about me, and I have not 
done anything in twenty-four hours. I 
prefer to envy you, and to believe that 
you have found some one’s society very 
charming.’ ” 

When President Arthur was in 
Florida, he heard much of the size of the 
large-mouth black bass in_ interior 
Florida waters. So one day with his 
Secretary of the Navy, William E. 
Chandler, and another friend, they ar- 
rived in Kissimmee City. Here they 
were met by a guide. Boarding one of 
the queer little vessels that ply the lake, 
they sailed to the entrance of a creek 
where the President got into a canoe- 
like boat with the guide and started for 
the home of the bass. No others went 
along. For six hours, the President and 
the unknown but recommended guide 
were gone. When they returned, much 
to the relief of Mr. Chandler, the Pres- 
ident brought with him four or five black 
bass. It seems that the bass were not 
in a biting mood that day, but President 
Arthur at last found a fly that would 
tempt the fish and on a day when the 
“bass wouldn’t bite,’ something all fish- 
ermen will understand, President Arthur 
made them bite. He may have accom- 
plished his purpose by making the fish 
so angry that they struck at the fly, and 
being an expert, hooked the fish. 

Judge Taft likes black bass fishing 
best and enjoys fishing for them in the 
Thousand Islands, at Murray Bay, sav- 
ing many a fish from a watery grave. 
Judge Taft can also tell yarns (what 
fisherman cannot?), and one of his 
amusing ones concerns Frank Cushman 
of Washington, whom he quotes as fol- 
lows in telling of the depths reached in 
the hard times following the panic of 
1893. 

“Out here,” goes the story, “we didn’t 
have anything to eat but clams. Our 
streets were paved with clams. We had 
buckets of clams sitting around the 
house. It was all we had to eat. Bank- 
ers, ministers of the gospel, lawyers— 
everybody ate clams. I ate so many 
clams myself that my stomach would 
rise and fall with the tide.” 

Of the Presidents which liked hunt- 
ing, Washington was partial to deer; 
Jefferson to deer, turkey, opossums and 
raccoons; Jackson to deer and turkey; 
Tyler and Taylor to deer; Pierce was 
fond of ’coons; Buchanan of quail 
(called partridge in the South), and 
Lincoln to turkey. 

Hayes had a similar bent; Garfield 
delighted in ducks and quail, Cleveland 
was at home’ with ducks and shore birds 
as well as upland game, not despising the 
humble rabbit; Benjamin Harrison con- 
fined himself to ducks and partridge, be- 
ing partial to red-heads and mallards. 
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Wilson, who, before he became spokes- 
man in his second administration for the 
whole world and until he broke down at 
Wichita, Kansas, in September of 1919, 
on his Western tour explaining to his 
countrymen the League of Nations, liked 
to roam the Virginia hills for quail. 


Washington was a mere lad when he 
began his hunting career, his first hunt 
being a fox meet, a sport that he con- 
tinued even after the American Revolu- 
tion was ended. Washington was a 
duck hunter, too. His last deer hunt 
was in 1785, when he killed a buck 
weighing 146 pounds. 

Jefferson, too, was a fox-hunter, and, 
like the first President, began early in 
life. His hunting trips were mainly for 
pleasure and recreation. But with An- 
drew Jackson, he followed deer, wild 
turkeys and other game, doing his killing 
more from necessity than for the 
pleasure of the hunt. 

William Henry Harrison, in whose 
campaign for the Presidency enormous 
processions and mass meetings were 
held for the first time, often called it the 
“log-cabin and hard cider campaign,” 
because the eastern end of his home at 
North Bend, Ohio, consisted of a log 
cabin and “his table, instead of being 
covered with exciting wines, is well sup- 
plied with the best cider,” was handy 
with the rifle as were all the pioneers 
in the Northwestern territories. 

Zachary Taylor, “Old Rough and 
Ready,” loved to roam through the 
forests hunting and fishing, often camp- 
ing for days when in the pursuit 
of game. Pierce liked hunting, especially 
partridge, and, like Roosevelt, was an 
intense lover of nature. 

When Lincoln was born in Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, February 12, 1809, 
much of that section of Kentucky was 
still a wilderness. When the boy was 
seven years old, his father removed to 
Indiana, settling in the rich and fertile 
forest country near Little Pigeon Creek, 
not far distant from the Ohio River. 

The President once said of this 
neighborhood: “It was a wild region, 
with many bears and other wild animals 
still in the woods.” Lincoln was fond 
of fishing and shooting but more fond of 
study. When Lincoln reached manhood, 
his father emigrated to Macon county, 
Illinois, where a cabin was erected. 
Lincoln aided his father in building the 
cabin, splitting the rails to fence the 
farm. Thus he became known as the 
“rail splitter.” Lincoln was then six 
feet, four inches in stature and had ex- 
traordinary strength. Both Lincoln and 
Washington excelled all the other Pres- 
idents in height and physical strength; 
both were outdoorsmen. Lincoln was 
so physically fit, such a good shot and 
could hold his own so well that when the 
Black Hawk War broke out in 1832, he 
volunteered and was immediately made 
captain of his company. 

Recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post in an article on J. P. Morgan as 
a collector of American manuscripts, 
George S. Hellman, who sold to Mr. 
Morgan a- number of manuscripts of 
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Stylish Moleskin 
Cloth Coat 


Send only 50c with coupon 

for this coat. Guaranteed 

rain proof, and is also suit- 

able for stylish top coat. 

Made from moleskin cloth, 

a smooth, soft-finished ma- 

terial resembling chamois 

leather. Warm and com- 

fortable in the coldest 

weather. Double-breasted 

belted style with_ stylish 

plaited pockets. Strap on 

sleeve. Yoke back with 

inverted plait, giving the 

coat plenty of fullness. 

Collar can be converted 

into military le, buttoning close 

- 2 neck. Backed with fancy 

plaid fast colored woven lining. 

All seams sewed, strapped and 

cemented. 45 inches long. Sizes 

34 to 46. Rich Leather Brown 
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Total price, $13.85. 


6 Months 
To Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. You { 
can always be well dressed and pa 
in small monthly sums, so 

ou will never miss the expense. 

loney back if not satisfied. No 
charge for credit. Don’t miss 
this bargain. Supply limited at ‘ 
this special bargain price. 


Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1341 West 35th St., Chicago 
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Duckshooters & Outdoor Men 
AEEP WARM 


Get A WEATHERJACKET 


Warm, COMFORTABLE 
AND COLD-FROOF 

Wonderful Weather Protec- 
tion. Heavily made. Perfect 
freedom. All-wool knitted 
cloth. One piece. Hood equip- 
Bed with Camere, ray 
rab. Thoroly tested by U.S. 
Govt. on North Seas. Give 
chest measurement only. Sent 
postpaid receipt. 


é 


Money Back If Not 
Satisfied 
ges a Windproof 
uit to wear over 
(Actual Photo) Weather Jacket 
Waterproof. Rubberized double-texture fabric. 
Coat with hood and pants. Olive drab. Used by 
U.8.N. on Subchasers. Small, Medium, or large 


WEATHERJACKET DISTRIBUTING CO. 
315LStreetS.W- | Washington, D.C. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


o Write for our 
Monthly Bul- 
letin of men’s, 

women’s an 


ing needs 
supplied on 
small month- 
ly payments. 


AN AXE THAT IS AN AXE 


Your Individual 


SPORTSMAN AXE 


with your own 


INITIAL 
Permanently etched in gold. 
Delivered anywhere, postpaid, 
for $1.50. 

Weighs 1% lbs., has 3% in. cutting edge 
of finest crucible steel. Best 13” hickory 
handle with ‘‘Cant-Slip’”’ grip. 

FINE LEATHER SHEATH, 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EXTRA 
Send for yours now—Circular on 
request. 

Be sure to state initial wanted. 


MURKIN SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. F, Box 582, 
WARREN, PA. 


Atiraci Wild Du 


TEGO eH 

= They always stop where they find good 

feeding grounds. Plant foods they 

mS love: Wild Celery—Duck Potato. 

Sago Pond Plant—30 other varieties 

Used with wide success. Descriptive 

literature. Expert help with planting 

problems free by mail. Write 

TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 

Dept. H-240 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed, or 
your money back 

instantly. 
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30 
JUST THE THING 


HERE IT IS! FOR OUTDOORS 


For Work or Sport 


Filson 
Mackinaw 
Cruising 


BEATS A SWEATER EVERY WAY 
Comfort? Say—the whole back’s a pocket! Dressy, 
cozy, durable! Of best quality Filson mackinaw—red 
and black plaid, green and black plaid or gray and 
black plaid. Price, $12.00. 

Order one-half inch larger than white collar measure. 
Prompt delivery. 

Send for free Catalog No. 6. It tells all about the 
Filson line of Better Outing Clothing. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 FIRST AVENUE, SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes For the Man Who Knows” 


not spend Spring, Summer and 
WHY Fall gathering butterflies, in- 
sects? I buy hundreds of kinas for col- 
lection. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instruc- 
tions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, 
Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Ocean Park, Calif. 


Now Ready! 


FOREST AND STREAM 
SPORTSMEN’S BOOK 
CATALOG 


Sent Free Upon Request 


NATIONAL| 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 


full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 

" Trapping stories, and _ pictures 

valuable information about guns, 

rifles, fishing tackle, 

#i camp outfits, best places to go for 

= x fish and game, fish and game laws, 

fH and a thousand and one helpful 

hints for sportsmen. National 

Sportsman tells what to do in the 

woods, how to cook grub, how to 

build camps and biinds, how to 

train your bunting dog, how to 

7 preserve trophies, how to start a 

fH gun club, how to build a rifle 

= tange. No book or set of books 

you can buy will give you the 

f amount of up-to-date informa- 

& tion about life in the open that 

mm you get from a year’s sub- 

+ scription to the National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
mau for a whole 
year together 
witb one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saicGold Watch 
Fobs showr bere- 
with Mai! your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 
> SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


revolvers, 


THIS MONTH IN THE 


OUTDOORS 


(Continued from page 11) 
length of the deer season and Kentucky 
has no open time until 1925. One of the 
reasons for shortening the season is 
overshooting and the great increase in 
the number of hunters. 

Hunting clubs, frequently composed 
entirely of Northern sportsmen, owning 
vast tracts of land in the Southern 
states, no longer make the big kills that 
were once the rule. Often in clubs, the 
game which one may take is less than 
the limit that the state or the county law 
allows. (In North Carolina, for in- 
stance, almost every county has laws 
different from adjacent or nearby coun- 
ties.) But there was a time when wild 
game was so abundant, but little atten- 
tion was paid by gunners to the bag 
limits prescribed by the state or by the 
Federal authorities having in charge 
migratory game. 

Not so many years ago I had the 
pleasure of being a member of a party 
of probably fifty men who lived in 
Jasper County, South Carolina, who 
were given a day’s hunt by the Okatee 
Club, whose home is about two miles 
south of Ridgeland, South Carolina. 
Mr. J. B. Bostick, in charge, to create 
good-will for the club, invited men who 
lived in the community of the club’s 
ground to a hunt. The men came to a 
central point, in all sorts of convey- 
ances, captains were appointed, and men 
on horseback with the dogs circled and 
drove the deer to where the men were 
stationed at their stands. 

At one o'clock, the men met at the 
meeting place. After grace had been 
said, they sat down to dinner in the 
outdoors, but long before the pipes and 
cigars were lighted, all were telling of 
their experiences that morning “and 
recollections of the other days. As I 
recall it now, possibly a dozen deer 
were brought in, which, added to those 
obtained in the afternoon’s hunt, brought 
the total up to eighteen or more. The 
deer were then apportioned out, one to 
a family, say, particularly where there 
were three or four representatives, and 
where individual families were repre- 
sented by one, a deer would be given to 
that man to share with his hunting com- 
panion who lived nearest. Neither 
John W. Horry nor I had the luck to 
get a shot—I missed mine by not staying 
on the job long enough—but in the back 
of the buggy we had a deer tied and the 
families represented by us and our 
neighbors received us joyously. 


“Poor MAN’s TURKEY” 
€)*¥ the coast of Long Island, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts and 
northward to the Maritime 
Provinces, the cod, which locally in 
New York is called the “poor man’s 
turkey,” is taking the angler’s bait. and 
for the angler who hates to put away 
his fishing rod, there are boatmen who 
will take the fisherman to where the cod 
is found in schools. 
At New York City’s local fishing 
grounds, a cod of 25, 30, 35 and 40 


thence 
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pounds is not unusual at the Cholera 
Banks, Seventeen Fathoms, Rocky Hill 
and Black Warrior Wreck. Captain 
Fred Foster, known to all bank fisher- 
men whose memory runs back a quarter 
of a century used to tell about a cod 
taken by Paddy Regan that weighed 52 
pounds, 1 ounce. It was the largest 
taken in his fishing career on the local 
banks. The day that Regan got his big 
cod, Foster himself captured three cod 
(from the small boat that was lowered 
from the steamer Al Foster), which 
weighed 52, 48 and 30 pounds re- 
spectively. I doubt if that catch has | 
ever been exceeded by a fisherman on 

the fleet of boats that leave New York 

City proper, from Sheepshead, Graves. | 
end or Jamaica Bays. Dr. Benjamin 

M. Briggs, president emeritus of the 

United Angler’s League of New York 

City, insists that the cod is a game fish 

and through years of reiteration he 

believes it. Ask him. 


CASTING IN WINTER WEATHER 


Arie the migratory fish leave the 
New York and New Jersey waters, 
many salt water fishermen do not put ue 
their tackle, instead they take the “big 
stick” to the casting field and spend 
many a Sunday or a Saturday afternoon 
casting the four-once lead regardless of 
snow and ice. Thus they improve their 
casting, particularly in surf fishing, for 3 
next season and the men themselves are ; 
in a better position to be chosen as a 
member of a team of five to make the 
annual struggle for the Ocean City Cup, 
the classic casting event of the clubs in 
the Association of Surf Angling Clubs, 

Each season, as a result of the prac- 
tice casting during the winter, the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club, the Belmar 
Fishing Club, the Anglers’ Club of 
Ocean City, the Ocean City Fishing 
Club, the New York Casting Club and 
other salt water fishing organizations 
hold a club tournament at which mem- 
bers compete in casting in a 30-foot 
lane, two parallel lines made at right 
angles to the base line, thirty feet apart. 
Also in the V-shaped court, in which the 
boundary lines diverge from a point on 
the base line with a spread of thirty feet 
at the 100-foot mark and continue at an 
angle indefinitely. Also the distance- 
accuracy line, a marked line at right 
angles to the base line, variations from 
which are deducted from the length of 
the cast and the 140-foot stake and a 
straight accuracy mark. 

The world’s record for distance in 
casting the four-once lead is 461 feet, 10 
inches, made at Ocean City, New Jersey, 
in 1920 by Harold G. Lentz. Records 
going back to 1884 show that the Ameri- 
can record was boosted from 204 feet 
to its present distance. Year by year 
the distance has been gradually climbing, 
some years by feet, some other years by 
inches, the record holders including such 
good fishermen as J. A. Roosevelt, W. 
H. Wood, E. B. Rice, Dr. R. J. Held, 
William J. Moran, Carleton Simon, !r., 
Dr. Carleton Simon, John E. Clayton, 
Edward E. Davis, J. Charles Elimgs- 
hausen, A. J. Sahdala, John Shaw and 
the man who surpassed them all. 
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SHORT RANGE SHOT- 
GUN PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Ae equally difficult and very 
similar field shooting problem is 
how to deal with a flock of quail that 
have been chased into a dense growth 
of small pine trees, chestnut or oak 
scrub, or a 30-foot wide gulley that con- 
tains a 10-foot stand of briars, sumac, 
elderberries and locusts. With a full 
choke gun and no bird dog such a situa- 
tion is well night hopeless. 

A patient hunter armed with an open- 
bored gun, who will take his time and 
call enough after a half hour or so, to 
get the general location of the covey, 
can quite often kill half a dozen or more 
birds without seriously mangling any of 
them. All he needs to do is to walk 
slowly along inside one edge and put a 
10 to 18 inch pattern on the singles that 
dodge out five to fifteen yards ahead of 
him. 

If the ravine flanks a cornfield it is 
fairly certain to yield from one to three 
or four rabbits in addition to the quail. 
This is a good average day’s shooting 
for anyone. 

Another advantage of the more open- 
bored gun is that you can kill a winged 
quail or grouse or a broken-down rabbit, 
in brush, before it runs out of sight and 
without blowing it to pieces. Did you 
ever try this with a full choke? If so, 
a week or so afterwards the farmer 
came along, and, noticing feathers all 
over ten feet of leaves, immediately 
blamed you for potting a whole covey of 
quail on the ground and most likely 
posted up $2.00 worth of trespass no- 
tices where they will add nothing to 
your future sport. 

I have known this to happen in a 
number of cases. There are few things 
that will so embitter the average farmer 
as for him to find the results of a case 
or two of this kind—particularly if he 
possesses but a very casual knowledge 
of shooting and fails to observe the area 
covered by the charge. 

Another mean problem to handle is 
the grown up fence row—espccially if 
the poison ivy, briars and brush is six to 
twelve feet high. It is almost certain 
that nearly everything that is flushed 
from it by a lone hunter will go out on 
the side opposite the one he is on, and 
all shooting, therefore, will be quick 
snap shots across the top of the fence, 
or between the wires or rails, at five to 
ten yards. Here again the open-bored 
gun is far more effective. 

For years we have been accustomed to 
allowing the full choke gun a five to ten 
yard advantage in killing range over the 
modified or improved-cylinder bore. At 
long range this is true, but at short 
range the exact opnosite is true. The 
reason is that the 15-yard pattern of the 
choke is almost exactly the same size as 
the 10-yard pattern of the improved 

cylinder. The 20-yard pattern of the 
choke is a trifle closer than the 15-yard 
pattern of the open gun. Even the 5- 
yard open pattern is almost as wide as 
the 10-yard choke’ pattern. The result 
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: Preferred By 


Outdoor Men 


Marble’s Equipment withstands 
hard usage and never disappoints. : 
We show only a few items—the Marble line 


includes Safety Pocket and 


Camp Axes, 


Hunting Knives, Gun Cleaning Implements, 
Gun Sights, Fish Gaff, Nitro-Solvent Oil, 


eee 
Handy Compass 


Don’t goon a trip to woods 
or lake, or even on a motor 
tour, without a Marble’s Com- 
pass to guide you right. Made 
with waterproof screw case. Ac- 
curate at all times, for it cannot 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Com- 
eee © coat or a 
can’t get lost, in plain view at a 
times. Stationary dial, $1.50. Re- 
volving dial, $1.75. Pocket Com- 
pass stationary dial, $1.25; revolving 
dial, $1.50. 


Waterproof Match Box 


Holds good supply of matchesand keepsthem 

bone-dry, even under water. May be quickly 

opened and closed in the dark. Made of seamless brass, 
nickel-plated, size of 10-gauge shell, just right for pocket, 60¢. 
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We have a plan 
whereby you may be- 
come a Silver Fox 
owner and make large 
profits, Particulars free 
by writing. 

PIONEER SILVER- 

BLACK-FOX FARMS 
Box 280 Conover, Wisc. 





Raise Silver Foxes 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for 
foxes raised from my stock. 
Three plans of purchase. 
Registered Stock Furnished. 


Troy, Missouri 











tion. nded 

One ili sit Suns 
will suit you. 

description free. Send today. 


C.T.DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 
EE A 


OU 
And get the best possible 
ssles Bier Shoaaed oleh oon, 


putation for being honest. 
Send us your next shipment. 


HIDES TANNED R= 


Expert 

Tanners 

Into beautiful fur coats or robes. We 

ve one of the finest tanneries in the 

country and do more tanning than any 

other House in the U. S. We give ab- 

solute satisfaction. Send for our free 
illustrated catalog today. 


Albert Lea Hide & Fur Co. 
Dept.FS-1 ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
een 






























Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and 
Recoil Pads. 


Most good stores sell Marble’s 
Equipment—f your deal- 
er can’t supply you order 
direct. Ask for the Marble 
Catalog. 


Camp Axe 


No. 9, a real necessity to 
every outdoor man. Small 
enough to carry in Jhe belt, 
yet large and heavy enough 
for strenuous use. Blade of 
finest steel, 274x434 inch. 
14 inch handle of selected 
hickory, weighs 22 ounces. 
$1.50. Sheath, 75c extra. 


_J 


Gladstone Michigan 300 





Robert H. Rockwell 





1440 East 63rd St. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, 
etc., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous savings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
day. Tells everything. ARTHUR 
FELBER FUR CO., Dept. m-12, 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 


Learn FUR Farming 


By Mail. Course and corrections by Harding the authority. 
Pays big as main or sideline for men, women, boys. One 
beginner made $300,000.00. Large ground not needed. 
Send today for Free folier—‘“‘Fortunes in Fur Farming.” 
AM. FARMERS SCHOOL, 884 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis. 








Are You a Fur Buyer? 


If you know how to grade and buy furs 


You Are the Fellow 1 Want — BIG MONEY AWAITS YOU 


On a Salary or Commission, or you 
can buy for yourself and ship to me. 
Under Special Arrrangements I Furnish 
the Money to Buy With 
WRITE ME —DO IT NOW. Do you own 
an automobile? Do you travel by train? 
How much fur have you bought in any one 
season? Advise me fully about yourself. 
ACT QUICK. 
buyer in each section. 


I only want one good, reliable 
Address 


D. COHEN ""Sanwiltel tines 


The Old Reliable. Established 1879. 
The Trapper’s, Shipper’s and Buyer’s Friend 
















Prices <5 Shot’ Pieces 


These Automatics Are Brand New and Use Regular 
Standard Ammunition 


Lowest Prices in the Country 


Protect Your Home Against Unlawful In- 
trusion with Your Choice of the Following 


Protectors tow tert, No 305.” 97.20 










25-cal. 6-shot Blue Steel De- 
Broncho joniavie Pocket Arm, No. 105. $9.75 
: .25, .32 or .38 cal. 8-shot BI 
Ortgies Steet, inlaid Hard Wood Grip. $19, 95 









Extra Magazine Free, No. 205. 910.29 
Gam, No. 803.0. 914,00 


32-cal. Mauser, 


ae $15.00 


-30-cal. 9-shot, most powerful 


gun made, with automatic mag- $ 
azine ejector, No. 905.......... 2 1.00 


Military 
Mauser 







Luger 





32 and .38-cal. Revolver 
Quintette ; (popular break-open style), 


5-shot, 3-in. barrel, nickel or 





ee A ee $11.85 


(Furnished with Pearl Grips, $3 extra.) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Send Cash, Money Order or, if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival, plus postage. 
Free Catalog on Request 
EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP., 
258 Broadway, New York 






















Half / 
MAUSER::::'‘< 
Latest mod model 9 shot ee 

Shoots $9 
Standard eT epee es 
lies flat in the caaket— " 
Worlds famous Luger bs 
Soe ag A 
32 cal 


owing ering out ¢ dee wes |. $13.95 
-.. 98. as cal. a. S872 95. All brand new latest 
teed genuine import 


Fo fesnen SEND NO MONEY 


“punpetion guaranteed or one pe promptly aes. 


25 cal. Blue Stee 
: O 3 safeties, 












$10.45 — Officers a 

25 cal $11.95.—Military Trench Auto- 

matic — 32 cal. 10 shot, extra magazine 

opie $33 se aapeaes Top Break 
cal. S, 38 cal. $8.95. 





Universal eee. Co. Tas woo. 212-B New York 
patties f Ba Dealt 






Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


1 Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.75. 
' Ladies’ or Boys’ 
Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 
We make the finest ‘Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the largest 
Ss assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
: Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 
















Metz & Schloerb, 33.09: 


















TRAINING THE HUNTING DOG. By B. 
Waters. This book is claimed by many dis- 
tinguished owners of hunting dogs to be the 
most practical volume ever put together for the 
complete training of dogs for the field and 








hunting. Mr. Waters is the author of several 
most successful dog books ever published. 
Cloth. $3.00. Write, 






FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York City 






































is that the average open gun has at least 
a 5-yard advantage at the exact point 
where it is most needed in all field 
shooting. 

This 5-yard advantage is so great that 
it will almost double the field shooting 
average for the first shot of the average 
shooter who hunts alone and without a 
dog. Observe, if you will, how many 
of these men almost always miss a close 
shot with the first barrel. Reason—they 
‘shoot before they can center a 3-inch 
pattern. The next shot being five to ten 
yards farther off, is nearly always more 
certain to kill; there is no reason why it 
should not be, as the pattern is three to 
four times as large. 

The photographs will show you, in 
case you do not already have the pro- 
portion in mind, the relation between 
the average sizes of 5, 10 and 15-yard 
patterns with both types of gun boring. 
Notice the difference, if you will, be- 
tween the upper right-hand or. -open- 
bored 15-yard pattern in figure 3, and 
the lower left or 5-yard, strongly 
modified choke pattern. Only ten yards 
difference in range, twice the distance 
across a room, yet what a difference it 
makes in the spread of the shot. 

Photo number two shows something 
of the relative differences in the sizes 
of shot-patterns obtained with different 
sizes of shot. They are all 10-yard pat- 
terns, one row showing consecutive 
patterns secured with No. 4, 6 and 7% 
shot in an improved cylinder bored bar- 
rel. The other row was made with 
corresponding loads in the choke barrel. 

The white strips of paper, placed be- 
side the more open patterns to show the 
approximate sizes of the main portions 
of each pattern in each case, are ap- 
proximately 7, 9 and 12 inches long, the 
short piece for the big shot. 

It is, of course, possible to use the 
bush, brush, or scatter-load shells in a 
full-choke gun for all close-range shoot- 
ing, but many hunters, I believe, will 
prefer the regular styles of factory 
loaded shells in a modified or improved 
cylinder-bored barrel for bird shooting. 
The patterns are more even with the 
regular boring and the penetration also 
is somewhat better. Both add to the 
number of clean kills. 

Long-range patterns are important to 
a few at all times, and to everyone oc- 
casionally, but short-range patterns are 
certain to be important to everyone who 
goes field shooting. 


A HANDY LITTLE DUCK- 


BOAT 
(Continued from page 21) 

Bottom, sides, forward and after 
decks were cut by careful planning from 
two cedar boards about 16 feet long, 15 
inches wide and % inch thick. The 
width of 15 inches for both bottom 
boards was most important as it made 
only one seam on the bottom and that 
was covered by a wide flat keel, giving 
a very tight boat. 

The life of a boat hangs on its fasten- 
ings, so flathead brass screws, 1 inch 
No. 6, 1% inch No. 8 and 134 inch No. 
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10 were used throughout. It is better 
practice to make the counter sink first 
and then bore the hole, also to use a 
twist drill and there is less danger of 
splitting. 


a fasten the frames together, four 
No. 10 screws were used at each 
corner, two from one side and two from 
the other. All the frames were made 
into a skeleton with strapping or boards 
about 2 inches wide and 3% inch thick 
and with the spacing called for, one foot 
apart. Then a piece of strapping bent 
around like a side board and if any of 
the frames were not in position so as 
to touch this, they were moved forward 
or back until properly placed, with 
special reference in regard to the curve 
of the side boards. Then all were 
nailed to the strapping. 

This skeleton was then turned over or 
bottom up and rested on two boxes 
placed between No. 2 and No. 3 frame 
and No. 4 and No. 5. An upright or 
prop three inches higher than the boxes 
was put between No. 3 and No. 4 
frames, giving the rocker to the bottom, 
but as 1% inches is all that is required 
at the stern, the box between No. 4 and 
No. 5 frames was raised 1% inches. 
The boxes were nailed to the floor and 
the skeleton to the boxes. 

After bending a thin strip around the 
frames the outline was marked on the 
bottom boards and they were secured in 
place with No. 8 screws placed about 2 
inches apart. 

The stem or bow piece was fastened 
to the bottom boards with three No. 10 
screws to each board. The transom or 
stem board with No. 8 screws 2 inches 
apart. 

In fitting the side boards start at the 
bow with both sides at the same time 
and the chance of twisting the frames 
will be lessened. Tie the loose ends 
with a rope and draw them together as 
soon as fastened to each frame. Fasten 
to the bow piece with No. 8 screws and 
to the frames with No. 6, so that if 
necessary they can be removed and the 
next larger can go into the same holes 
and still get a good hold. The sides 
should extend about % inch below the 
bottom to take up wear when dragging 
along the shore or over the marsh. If 
the sides fit well, withdraw the No. 8 
and No. 6 screws and replace each as 
removed with No. 10 and No. 8 and 
fasten to the bottom with No. 6, about 
2 or 3 inches apart all around the edge. 

A thin, flat keel, 4 inches wide and 
4 inch thick covers the seam of the 
bottom boards with No. 10 screws to the 
frames and No. 6 about 2 or 3 inches 
apart into the bottom boards. 

Now the boat can be turned over and 
the coaming of oak, half an inch thick, 
three inches below the deck, as well as 
three inches above, strengthens the boat, 
the forward pieces being flat against the 
deck beams and resting in notches cut 
in the upright or side pieces of No. 2 
and No. 5 frames. The side pieces of 
coaming rest in the notches and are 
fastened to frames Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 3; 
No. 8 screws. 

The deck rests on the frames and top 
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edges of the side boards. No. 8 screws 
are used to fasten to the frames and No. 
6 about two or three inches apart for 
the side boards. Two strips of oak 1% 
inches wide and % inch thick for rub- 
bing strake cover the seams of sides 
and deck. 

By having the center of the seat come 
exactly over the center of the boat and 
the seat braces, resting on the bottom 
pieces of No. 3 and No. 4 frames, 21 
inches apart and 4% inches from the 
bottom, the boat will trim just right. 
Five foot oars are about right and can 
be stowed under the deck at one end. 
Ash is best, as it is stronger to push 
with in shallow water. 

The oar-locks are about 12 inches 
from the center of the seat. A four- 
prong grapnel, such as is used for de- 
coys off shore, makes a handy anchor 
and is carried under the forward deck. 
A pair of small wheels on an axle that 
is fitted to the stern makes it handy to 
carry decoys, guns, etc., to the edge of 
the marsh from home, similar to a 
wheel-barrow. 


ArTHUR F. Means, New York. 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


house at Merribrooke, meditating, when 
a half-grown wild rabbit timidly hopped 
from the hedge out upon the lawn and 
began to nibble clover only a few yards 
away. Billy Airedale, coming along at 
that moment, gave a quick glance at the 
rabbit, then up at me, and made the de- 
duction that the rabbit belonged to the 
house; consequently, it was to be treated 
politely in accordance with the good 
manners which Billy had been taught at 
the point of a whip during his ten 
months of kennel life. He had treated 
chickens with respect ever since his ar- 
rival at Merribrooke. That led to the 
inference that somewhere in the early 
pages of his biography one might per- 
haps find a bit of painful history. 

Every evening, at about the same 
hour, the rabbit came out upon the lawn 
and nibbled clover. Billy Airedale and 
he often looked at each other. The 
rabbit, finding that it was not pursued, 
became tamer and tamer. 

Leaving out the chicken question, 
Billy now chases every living thing ex- 
cepting rabbits when we go for a walk 
through the woods. His quarry ranges 
from grasshoppers to cows—to say 
nothing of bicycles and automobiles. 
When a rabbit bounces out from in front 
of us, however, Billy looks up almost 
apologetically as much as to say, “It was 
not my fault that he started off in such 
a hurry.” 

In all probability nature will out 
later, but up to the present time Billy 
Airedale believes that wild rabbits all 
belong to the house and are to receive 
dignified attention only. His fidelity to 


a moral ideal causes me heartless amuse- 
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<A CLE Yn: 
By at Hunting” 
in African Jungles 


Come to Africa—the greatest hunting 
ground on earth for all kinds of big game, 
lions, elephants, rhinos, leopards, buffalo, 
giraffes, deer and many other animals. 

Our large, fast, express mail steamers sail 
every week from ENGLAND to SOUTH 
and EAST AFRICA. 

Ask for guide book giving information as to 
hunting grounds and necessary arrange- 
ments. Address 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Sanperson & Son, Inc., General Passenger Agents 
26 Broadway, New York 607 ‘Boylston _ 
117 W. Washington St., 


“PVCKESCUPE” 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 


Indispensable to the out- 
door man. It increases vi- 
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Chicago 











BINOCULARS 


Achromatic Adjustable Pris- 
ma Type, High Quality 8X 
Lenses. Ideal for Hunting, 
Camping, Yachting, ete. 
Guaranteed perfect. Well 
made and serviceable; will 
ast a lifetime. Case and 
Shoulder Straps included. 














Value $25.00. Our special 
soni price, C.0.D., $8.75. This sion 44% times. Only 34% 
instrument guaranteed to inches long. acked in 






please or money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 
N, N. J. 


BENNER & CO., D-5 TRENTO 


FURNESS- 


ERMUD 


LINE 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Govt.) 
SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning 
S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
Each 14,000 Tons Displacement. 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 
From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 

Bermuda Offers All Out-Door Sports 
Modern Hotels No Passports 
Book Now for Winter Sailings. 

For Illustrated Booklets write to 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent. 


limp leather case, it fits 
the pocket. If your dealer 
hasn’t it, send $2.00 ¢ yoo 
5 cents postage, and we 
will oui te you one direct. 
Money haa if dissatisfied. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
46-48 Clinton Ave. Rochester, N. ¥. 


quality phot onass and shuttire “for 2% years 
PRACTICAL 


J. KANNOF,; SKY GLASS BLOWER 


and manufacturer of artificial oe for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for an All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxid 


@@ 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
y EW F O U e D LA N D A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the von of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly ricn in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application - 


E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland emesen “Ltd. 































A Country of Fish and Game 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 





This Stylish Set 


Made from Your Raw Furs 
SAVES FROM 30% TO 50% 


Besides, you get better furs and greater satis- 
faction because you furnish the furs yourself, 
Your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart will ap- 
preciate a set or coat made from furs you trap. 
Send your furs to Willard’s to be tanned and 
manufactured and get only first-class guar- 
antee¢ workmanship. Our 58 years standing in 
the fur trade is your guarantee of our reliability. 
FREE Catalog gives latest style suggestions and 


full information. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


MARSHALLTOWN IOWA 
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ERE’S the boot you can 
bank on for the hardest 
kind of hiking. On wet ground 
or dry, in rough going or smooth. 
Soft easy-fitting and as near water- 
proof as a Leather boot can be. 


For first-hand facts about their 
service, comfort and waterproof 
qualities, ask any — who 


any height, 
by expert 
bootmakers, 


best quality 
chrome tan- 
a leathers. 


ler 
so 
io Kaas show 
them, write for 
our catalog, 


W.C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
910 Capron St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
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ment, but some day I, as faithful and 
affectionate companion to a good dog, 
will break the spell by uttering the 
magic phrase of “Sic um!” 

Rospert T. Morris, New York. 


FISHING AND HUNTING 
PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 29) 


great Americans, told of the manuscript 
of Mr. Lincoln’s bear hunt as follows: 

“But though Lincoln’s masterpiece 
(the Gettysburg Address) did not be- 
come part of the Morgan collection, 
many other important items figure there, 
some of them acquired in ways which 
illustrate Mr. Morgan’s character. 
There is, for instance, The Bear Hunt. 
This long poem of over twenty stanzas 
—one of the only two pieces of verse 
extant or perhaps ever written by Lin- 
coln—recounts an adventure in Ken- 
tucky, when Lincoln, a young back- 
woodsman about twenty-one years of 
age, took part in the chase of a bear. 

“When the animal was finally brought 
down, and the hunting dogs, some of 
them torn and bleeding, were panting 
around their prey, a little cur that had 
hitherto kept in the background took, 
as it were, the centre of the stage and 
yelped proudly, as if the victory were 
due to him. 

“The wit wherewith Lincoln com- 
ments on this episode and suggests its 
parallel in the words of human action is 
worthy of the genius of Alexander 
Pope, an author whose writings Lincoln 
so greatly enjoyed. Though, of course, 
Lincoln’s poem is not fine verse, its 
swing and humor would justify its pub- 
lication, quite apart from its autobio- 
graphical interest 

“The manuscript was offered to Mr. 
Morgan at two prices: the acceptance 
of the first would have placed him in 
possession of the manuscript itself, with 
the rights of publication reserved; the 
second and higher price left the manu- 
script entirely at Mr. Morgan’s disposal. 
He was willing to pay considerably more 
to have it on the latter terms, and 
though numerous efforts were later made 
to have Mr. Morgan permit the maga- 
zine publication of Lincoln’s poem, or 
to have him print it for private dis- 
tribution and for possible presentation 
to public libraries, the poem still remains 
practically unknown save to those few 
friends to whom the Morgan family have 
shown it.” 

Like Lincoln, Buchanan was a good 
shot. When Buchanan, as a_ youth, 
roamed the Pennsylvania woods, he 
considered it a disgrace to go home with 
squirrels or similar game unless the ball 
had been sent directly through the head. 

Johnson was very fond of fishing; 


Grant fished only occasionally, whereas, : 


to Hayes, fishing was his chief amuse- 
ment in the outdoors, being a capital 
shot also with the rifle. 


F Theodore Roosevelt, he, himself, 
has written much, having hunted 
big game ae the United States 


am. It will 


ForEST AND STREAM 


and told about it in many of his books. 
His “African Game Trails” was one of 
the best sellers of the year after it was 
put between covers and the American 
people followed him with interest, while 
his story of African game hunting was 
running in installments in Scribner’s 
Magazine. But of his fishing, not much 
is known. He did not get interested in 
big game fishing until nearly the close 
of his life. 

His biggest stunt angling was har- 
pooning devilfish in the waters of south- 


(Continued on page 42) 


WITH ROD AND GUN IN 
CANADA 


Wyk Rod and Gun in Canada, by 
Phil H. Moore. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston and New York. Price, $4.00. 
A collection of hunting yarns that will 
hold the interest of the most blasé 
sportsman and teach him many things 
that he has overlooked on his journeys 
afield. 

Mr. Moore has evolved from his many 
experiences a sound philosophy and has 
presented the true spirit of the outdoors 
in a convincing way. Woven among the 
delightful stories of camp life are many 
practical hints on game stalking, canoe- 
ing in swift water, salmon fishing and 
the proper way to skin and carry game, 
etc.—in fact his book is a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of sport in disguise. The 
reader absorbs the salient features of 
wilderness life and learns the correct 
way to handle himself without knowing 
that he is reading other than a series of 
delightful tales told in a pleasant yet 
vigorous way. 

Good books on outdoor life are 
not overabundant and when one does 
happen on a volume that has held his 
attention from cover to cover it is a 
pleasure to tell others about it so they 
too may enjoy the satisfaction that will 
come from reading it. 


TRAPPING THE THREE 
RIVER ZONE 


(Continued from page 27) 


help but read the bitterness and sorrow 
between the lines. Every man who fares 
forth into the wilderness has a mother, 
wife, sweetheart or sister to weep for 
him. It is often really worse than see- 
ing a loved one off to war. When one 
goes to war there are always means of 
communication whereby one knows how 
loved ones fare. On the other hand, I 
have spent months in the wilderness, 
during which time I have neither sent 
nor received messages. Why will a man 


den OU, 
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leave a comfortable home and loved ones 


H merely for the sake of adventuring? It 


is something hard to answer and yet all 
of us will admit that we owe a great deal 
to men who have pushed beyond the 
pale of civilization and uncovered new 
lands, rich in opportunities ! 

A lad of my own age, “Cliff” Knowles, 


= with whom I had chummed for the 
| last ten years, arranged to come back to 
' Canada with me. 
) during the first week of September and 
} came straight through to Edson, as fast 


We left Washington 


as we could make the _ necessary 


) changes, with the exception of a couple 


of days spent in Edmonton. During 
this stop I purchased a .280 Ross, as I 
had been so pleased with the perform- 
ance of Old John Anderson’s .303 Ross, 


? that I had fully decided to try one of the 
/ more powerful calibres. 


Pm due time we reached the Baptiste 


Crossing, and I found Old John the 
same as I had left him. We learned 
that a horse rancher, MacGregor 
Rapelje, had squatted on some river 
flats just three miles up the Baptiste 
and was intending to bring out his wife 
and sister (the latter a blind woman of 
nearly seventy). This was good news 
to us, as we figured the winter would 
not be quite so lonely. I had intended 
buying Old John out if he would sell 


) and after some dickering we took over 







everything he had: but a small box of 
personal effects. In the outfit was a 
fourteen-foot Peterborough canoe which 
we figured on taking up to Kimberly 
Lake. 

Knowles went out to Edson with Old 
John in order to attend to the turning 
over of the government job that went 
with the ferry and I was left alone at 
the Baptiste. I was not lonesome, how- 
ever. A couple of hundred yards above 
the crossing was a_ sandstone cliff 
against which the water rushed over 
some rapids, forming a deep pool. Here 
I had a night line set for bull trout. 
Nearly every morning I would have any- 
where from twenty to fifty pounds of 
fish and it was quite a job drying them. 
I had a sort of smoke house rigged up 
and after soaking the bull trout in a 
brine over night I smoked them. They 
were very delicious this way. 

One day I happened to look down the 
trail and there not a hundred yards from 
the cabin stood a fine three-year-old 
bull moose. Taking down the old 280 
I let him have it in the shoulder and 
he dropped stone dead. Truly, I did 
have a job on my- hands then. The flies 
were still bad and I had to work pretty 
fast in order to save the meat, but when 
I got it into the smoke house it was all 
right. I kept a little of it for frying 
and smoked the rest, first rubbing well 
with coarse salt. This meat, along with 
the trout, assured of a plentiful supply 
for some time to come. 


(To be continued) 
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Von LENGERKE &@ DETMOLD INC. 
EH SCHAUFFLER , President5 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 


Ship Furs 


* <—If you have not yet shipped to Fouke 
split your next shipment fifty-fifty, skin 
for skin, gradefor grade. Send 
one-half to the house you've 
been shipping to and the 
other half to Fouke at once. 
‘We believe you'll get about 
20% more money for the furs 
you ship to Fouke. Let the checks tell 
the . Fouke grading always 
makes your fur checks 

bigger. SHIP NOW! 


Fur Co.sunc 


Send name and er 1 OUIS, MO. 
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We tan them 
—You wear them 


Plan to Have Your 
Game Heads 
Mounted 


Hides and furs made into men’s or 
women’s coats, wraps, caps, gloves, 
robes and rugs. 

TAXIDERMY AND FUR 
TANNING SPECIALISTS 
FREE CATALOGUE illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins for 
shipment, styles of garments and 
prices on head mounting, taxidermy 
and tanning. 

Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 
650 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WANTED ORGANIZERS 


A Society of National Scope, 
having for its purpose the 
protection of fish, game and 
wild life; the preservation 
of our American forest pre- 
serves, National and State 
parks, and the building of 
great highways that these 
forests and parks may be ac- 
cessible to automobilists, 
tourists and campers, has 
openings for organizers to 


secure new members. Lib- 
eral Compensation, 
Address: 
Ban. 4 —~._ |p FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
p PR eee ty 9 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Since 1820 


Great-great--randfather 
Great-grandfa.her 
Grandfather 
Father 
Son 


Five generations of anglers have used Abbey & 
Imbrie tackle and made their fishing trips more en- 
joyable through the reliability of ‘‘Fishing Tackle 
that’s Fit for Fishing.” 


During this century of specializing in good tackle 
we have constantly kept pace with new angling ex- 
perience and methods, and to-day’s wide apprecia- 
tion of Abbey & Imbrie tackle is due to the high 
standard set a hundred years ago and maintained 
since in both quality of material and workmanship 
and progressiveness of design. 


Ask your dealer for Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle. Catalog of 16,400 items on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to partly cover expense. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


Division of Baker, 
Murray & limorie 


97 Chambers St., 
New York City 


This Is Our 
103rd Year 


Established 
1820 


High-Grade Split Bambow 
FISHING RODS 


Write for Special Booklet describing 


Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 


Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality. 

~ small. Mated 


~Re: FERRETS =: 2st. "sies 


lots. Price list free. Illustrated booklet, 10 
cents. C. H. KEEFER & CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 


Either color, large 


EVEN poundso'’ fight- 
in* black bass caught 
on a South Bend BASS- 
ORENO—“‘greatest fish-get- 
ter’? made. Send for 


“Fishing— — 
WhatBaitsand When” 


our new book, Tells what baits for 
what fish. Gives expert pening data, 
Every angler wants it. Sent FREE. 
A postal gets it. 


HERES THE BAIT 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10225 High St... South Bend, Ind. 


Oriental rogier: 
- Shimmy Wi salen: 


Sea oqier 


Bass, eran ‘od 
Pork Rind Strips: 5¢ Jar. 


e Eels Siek, Muskrats epacther 
a Cc fur-bearing animals, in |} 
9 numbers, with our New Fol 
ing, Galvanized Wire! Mesh Traps. They catch them 
like a a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 


rable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F. GREGORY, Dept. 16, Lebanon, Mo. 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 
WE HAVE IT. 
A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can 
be strapped on run-board of auto. 
Write for catalog and prices 


The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
DEPT. B, 829 31st ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OLD 
FISHERMAN’S 2 
CALENDAR 3 


O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1529 High Sta. 
Springfield Mass. 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. 


S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


ae wi od Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Mo rs. Ata 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Edeson Radio Phones; 4 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
refunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50, Circular free, 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept 45 Bost 


READY NOW. 


Save Your Costly Lines 
with Essig’s guides and tips. 
Hand-polished, all saw edges 
removed inside and out. Only 
genuine agate used. . Write to- 
day for booklet and price list. 


HENRY ESSIG & CO., Dept. 16—31 N. State St., 
Chicago, Il. Cutters of precious stones 


SEND FOR NEWLY PRINTED, REVISED AND ENLARGED DESCRIP- 


TIVE LIST CONTAINING THE VERY LATEST AND BEST SURFACE, MIDWATER, BOT- 
TOM WATER FLIES, NYMPHS AND IMPROVED NEW LURES FOR ALL GAME FISH 


For the 
Trout 
Angler 


For th: 
Bass 
Angler 


RHEAD 


4 REVERSE DRY FLIES FOR 


SET OF 12 TINY FLIES and Nymphs for Trout on No. 12. No. 14 Eyed Hooks Tied Exact from Living Insects 
4 UNSINKABLE Cork Body, Stone Flies on No. 6, 8, 10, 12 Hooks, Hand-Painted from Live Insects 
6 MIDWATER NYMPHS for BULGING TROUT on No. 12, No. 14 Hooks. 


Can Be Fished Dry 


DOWNSTREAM FISHING No. 6, 8 10 HOOKS 


NEW MUD MINNOW FEATHER FINS, PERFECT COPY OF FISH FOOD. New Style Crawfish and Cricket 
DOUBLE HOOK DARTERS. SHINY DEVILS, IMPROVED TERRORS, FROGS and Jumpers That Kill 


FLOATING 
HAND-MADE 
ART-NATURE 


LURES 


DO GET FISH AND PLEASURE IN THE METHOD OF USING THEM. THEY APPEAR AND 


ACT JUST LIKE NATURAL FOOD. 
THEM SO CHEAP, SO EFFECTIVE AND 


NO ay ee! BECAUSE 
WRITE EARLY TO LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


NO ONE CAN MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE. FOR PROMPT ATTENTION 
AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


It will identifi 
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THE MONSTER BEAR 
OF ALASKA 
(Continued from page 5) 


Those are the breaks of the game which 
we who have done a good deal of hunt- 
ing often experience. 


On the following morning we were 
off at 7 o’clock and at 8.30 had reached 
the top, occasionally losing, and again 
picking up the trail where the snow had 
not been swept off by the wind but 
finally losing out when we ran into a 
lot of loose rock. We gave the other 
side of the valley and mountain a good 
combing over with the glasses, and could | 
see nothing of our brown friends. We} 
were just about to go on when I saw} 
a dark spot on the snow, and told Oscar 
to put the glasses on it and see if that 
“rock” was alive. With an exclamation 
of delight he said, “That’s our bear.” 


We sat down and discussed the best 
way to get to him, as he was some 600 
to 700 yards away, but very difficult to 
approach. If we started right down for 
him it meant not alone a rather danger- 
ous descent, but also a noisy one, as the 
footing consisted of loose rock which 
gave way at each step and rolled down 
ahead of us; so we decided to go along 
the top until we could find a place fur- 
ther away from him, so when we did | 
dislodge any rocks, he would not hear 
them. 


Finally after two attempts at other 
places we found one we could get down, 
and managed to reach the valley. It was 
9 o’clock when we first saw him, and at 
12 o’clock we had our position below 
him and figured that in about twenty to 
thirty minutes we could make our climb 
and get a chance for a shot, although | 
it would have to be quick work. We 
could not reach him excepting to wind- . 
ward, and we figured we could approach 
to within about 200 yards before he 
could scent us. We had just started to 
make our final climb, when he decided 
he had slept long enough, and got up 
and leisurely started in the direction to- 
ward where we had first seen him that 
morning. Had we remained where we § 
were when we first saw him I would 
have had a nice shot within about 200 
yards. 

He was in no hurry at all as he went 
on his way, stopping at a large boulder 
to take a rub. After that he climbed 
the boulder, sat down and took a good 
look all around, but that did not grant 
him much safety as the eye of the big 
brown fellow is none too keen, although 
he makes up for it by being endowed 
with a wonderfully developed nose. 

He finally started to feed and work 
toward the head of the range which 
ended about two miles beyond. We 
made up our minds we had to beat him 
to the point, for if he reached there first 
the wind would then be from us to him, 
and it would be a repetition of the 
previous day. 

We were never more than 500 to 1000 
yards away from him, but Oscar assured 
me that he would not see us, although 
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at times we were in plain sight of him, 
but worked along the alders whenever 
we could make use of them as a screen. 
At last we saw we had to make a very 
strong effort to get to the head of the 
range before him, and whenever pos- 
sible, we jogged along to make distance. 
We now came to where we had to make 
our climb to head him off, and I thought 
of days long past when I was an oars- 
man and how one had to punish himself 
when he thought he couldn’t take an- 
other stroke, but he just had to keep 
sticking them in, or quit. 


We finally finished that 500-yard 
climb, and when Oscar said, “Shoot 
quick, point blank,” I threw myself on 
the ground. I was “all in” and my bel- 
lows were working overtime. 


I had already adjusted my strap on 
my arm, but I raised my sight another 
100 yards as my judgment said he was 
nearer 175 yards away than 100, and 
fired just as he was going down into a 
gully and his head and shoulders had 
disappeared, léaving me only a snap shot 
at his rump. My judgment as to distance 
was good as I saw him go down and 
disappear from sight. I just stayed 
down on the ground and waited to see 
where he would again show himself; 
and when he did he was about 150 yards 
off, going away from me on three legs. 
My first shot had broken his left hip. 
I fired my second shot and knocked him 
down again. At the third he went down 
once more but the fourth I missed. I 
now saw he was pretty sick, so I took 
Oscar’s 8 millimeter Mannlicher and 
fired again but missed. Then I hit him 
twice after I had raised the elevation 
100 yards. That brought him to a stop, 
but when we went up to him we found 
he was still alive so I put one through 
his neck, and that ended him. 


It certainly was a revelation to me to 
see what a lot of lead those big fellows 
will take if you do not hit them in the 
right place. 


I noticed that Oscar had great respect 
for them even when to all appearances 
they were dead, due probably to the fol- 
lowing incident which he related to me: 


Some years previous he was out after 
bear and came up to a big fellow, and, 
with one shot put him down, and when 
he went up to him he put his gun down 
some ten feet away against some alders. 
The bear was below an embankment, 
some fifteen feet high, and he had just 
taken his knife from his belt to skin 
him out when he heard a twig snap and, 
looking up, he saw another large bear 
looking at him. He stood petrified, not 
daring to make a move for his gun, and 
the bear finally went off. As soon as 
he was out of sight Oscar grabbed his 
gun, and as the bear was r. further 
away than 50 yards, he put a shot into 
his neck, and killed him. 


After looking him over he thought he 
would skin out the other one first, and 
going back to him, found he had dis- 
appeared. That gave him a_ good 
fright, for he knew then that the second 
bear had saved his life, for had he put 
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Huntsmen’s club now being organized. 
Best hunting and fishing on West Coast. 
Private bungalow sites in club grounds 
in orange grove on banks of river near 
Gulf. Write for particulars. Warren E. 
Burns, 118 E. 27th St., New York City. 


WANTED 
Wild Duck and Goose Blind 





preferably on South Shore, Mass., but 
would consider any location within 1 


to 4 hours from Boston. Good loca- 
tion more important than buildings. 


Address, Box 100, FOREST & 
STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


tting is 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today. = 
American Landscape School, 71-F Newark, New York 
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‘“‘Where Coal is Not Needed’”’ 


The sportsman, no matter what degree 
of experience he possesses, 
complete satisfaction and plenty of ex- 
citement, too, at Miami. 

More than 600 different varieties of 
fish in the waters roundabout this sec- 
tion await the angler, while numerous 
other sports hold forth an interest for 
their respective followers. 


Six superb golf courses. 
courts. 
Dancing. 
Nassau—and local flights. 
surface roads through orange and tropical fruit 
groves. 





of FLORIDA. 
Live and Play 
\ Out-0’-Doors 






will find 


One hundred tennis 
Surf bathing. Yachting. 
i Havana, 
Motoring over hard 


Polo fields. 
Flying boats to Bimini, 


Miami Motor Boat Regatta 


March 3—Long-distance race, Mi- 
ami Beach to Havana 

March 6—Cruiser race, Havana to 
Key West 

March 7—Cruiser race, Key West 
to Miami 

March 9-10—Runabout and Cruiser 
races on Biscayne Bay 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND PLAYS TWICE DAILY IN ROYAL PALM PARK 


Seventy-five hotels with accommodations to suit every demand. 
houses. Five thousand furnished cottages for rent. 


Write for handsome Booklet with full information. 


MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * 


One hundred and fifty apartment 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


WANTED—A copy of Canoe and Boat Building 
for Amateurs, with plans. By W. P. Stephens. 


Published by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. 


Sale 


CO., 1885. 
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IT’S GOLF TIME NOW IN CALIFORNIA! 


Roses Are Blooming 
The Playground of the World Is Calling 


Spring months are the height of the social and out- 
door season at 


The Ambassador 


LOS ANGELES 
A Resort Hotel In A Great City 


Crowning its own 27-acre park, The Ambassador 
is a center for the “‘Life of Los Angeles.’"” Ambas- 
sador Golf Club, Riding, Polo, Tennis, Bathing, 
Sailing, Fishing and Hunting all within easy reach. 


At night the famous 


“Cocoanut Grove” 


for 
Dancing or the Beautiful Ambassador Motion 
Picture Theatre 


There are 36 shops, a School, Dance Studio, Doc- 
tor's Offices and Post Office in this great hotel. 


The Rates Are Mederate 
Outside Room with Bath from $5.00 a day 


Write for Booklet and Chef's Book 


of California recipes. 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles. 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles, 
The Ambassador, New York. 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City. 


) 
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his knife into the first one it would have 
brought him to, as he had only creased 
him, and, at such close quarters it would 
have been “good-bye, Oscar.” 


FTER taking the measurements of 

our bear we found he did not quite 
come up to my first one, nor was he 
quite so good in color, but nevertheless 
he was a good big one and had given 
us a good chase for his hide. 


That completed my trio to which I was 
entitled and I tried for the last few days 
to find a female with cubs, and located 
two different ones, each with two cubs, 


| but they were of a very light color, and 


I did not feel like killing them, as they 
did not appeal to me as being good 
enough specimens for museum purposes, 
so I passed them up. 

King also secured his three; one being 
a very fine specimen, and he had quite 
some interesting experiences, which I 
hope he will relate to Forrest anp 
STREAM readers some time when the 
spirit moves him. 


METHODS OF WINTER 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 15) 


water off of such places is sure to turn 
them up. A point to remember is that 
while you are fishing for other fish and 
they suddenly vanish where they have 
been biting well, some larger fish have 
come in to see what is doing. Unless 
you know this you may fish on in vain. 
If you are aware of the true state of 
things you will at once drop down a 
pike line with a large perch on it and 
will be rewarded as a result. To realize 
the most out of fishing in a lake is to 
know where its deep parts are, where 
the bars are, and where the fish run. 


The knowledge one obtains from the 
study of a lake in the summer will stand 
him well in the winter. There are times 
when one may have his best success in 
crappie fishing, for instance, on the cold- 
est day and in thirty or forty feet of 
water. I have fished some days without 
success but have fished in deep water on 
the nights following and have caught 
crappies when the temperature was 
away below zero; when the line when 
pulled -from water has frozen stiff and 
could be thrust back down like a stick; 
and when the minnows, taken from the 
bucket, would, upon contact with the air 
turn bloodshot. Sport? Well, it is up 
to the individual. 

Some of the experiences I have had 
in this line I will never forget. The 
mere thought of being able to catch fish 
in such cold weather is a pleasing one 
to say the least. 

Crappies move in schools and it is in 
locating the exact place where the 
school happens to be that is hard. The 
movement of the schools are uncertain. 
One day they may be in one place and 
the next stationary. Generally if the 
day is mild they will be aswim and may 
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then be sought in the bays and along the 
bars, often far inshore, in ten or fifteen 
feet of water. 


Where three or more are fishing it is 
well to locate at four different places, 
one here, one there and so on. If one 
strikes the finny host he announces the 
fact to the others and they go there to 
“follow up the school,” one of the most 
exciting events on the ice. 


The minute a school is struck they 
begin to bite. No sooner does the min- 
now get down than there is a fish on. 
But the school is passing and unless it is 
followed it will be lost. At once another 
ice-fisher cuts a hole through the ice 
some ten or more feet to one side of the 
fortunate one and drops down a line. 
Another on the other side cuts through 
and drops his line down. If one or the 
other has success the direction the school 
is taking is known and the holes are cut 
in the general direction they are moving. 
When the ice is very thick it is difficult 
to follow the school in this manner, but 
where the ice is a foot or so in thickness 
it is not hard to do. Crappies often 
school up to the number of thousands, 
strange as it may seem, and as they are 
steadily on the go it is natural that they 
must be closely pursued if they are going 
to be held interested. And the herd in- 
stinct is so “set” with them that where 
one goes they all go. Probably after a 
school has passed a few stragglers will 
remain behind but the occurrence is rare. 


i seems strange but nevertheless true 
that changes of atmosphere in the 
world above has also an effect upon the 
fish in the watery world below the ice. 
Any sudden change in the weather has 
an effect upon the fish, for then they will 
be scarcely moving at all. If the fish 
are not biting during the day and all 
places have been tried, then it is highly 
possible that they will take the lure at 
night. The crappie is a peculiar fish in 
that way. For it is nocturnal and will 
take the minnow in the hours of dark- 
ness. 


The plan for night fishing, however, 
is for a party to go on the ice, selecting 
a secluded bay for the purpose. The 
bays are often very attractive to these 
fish and they may be taken in fifteen to 
twenty feet of water. If a fire is built 
on the ice the glow of it will penetrate 
into the depths and will lure the fish by 
the thousands. A lantern set at the edge 
of the hole will do likewise, but it should 
be remembered that if the fish are at- 
tracted in by the light they will approach 
so near the surface that they may often 
be caught in five to eight feet of water. 
In this many make a mistake for they 
will continue to fish near the bottom 
when the fish are near the top. A clear 
burning lantern set on a slant at the 
edge of the hole with one of the very 
highly polished lamp reflectors back of 
it will prove more worth while than any 
other attracting element. It will throw 
a ray of light into the water instead of 
a mere dim diffusion of light. 


Nothing is so enjoyable as an evening 
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A Delightful Cruise 
thru Blue Tropic Seas 


Wonderful hours rambling through the 
Streets of quaint cities, ar admiring the 
beauties of the palm-grown countryside. 
Interesting chats with the natives—glimp- 
ses of their picturesque life and surround- 
ings. 

AND 

UP . 


16 DAY CRUISE $] 50 


ALL EXPENSES 


The trip is rendered doubly enjoyable by the 
luxury of fast 10,000-ton steamers, specially de- 
signed for service in the Tropics. Broad, com- 
fortable decks—home-like lounging rooms—all 
modern conveniences—savory, delicious meals, 

Wide choice of accommodations ranging from 


comfortable staterooms at minimum rates to 
rooms with private bath. Rates include meals and 


stateroom for entire trip. 


Write for sailings and literature 


PORTO RICO LINE 


oi 25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Pack Along This Practical Stove 
Beneath Your Auto Cushion! 


H ERE is efficiency! A stove for campers and others that 

folds up like a checker-board and may be carried by a sturdy 
handle like a brief case. The total weight is but 15 Ibs., yet it gives you every 
advantage of a kitchen range. 


Burns Any Availabl : Fel 
Fires Quickly in Any Weather 


CONSTRUCTION: Best Black Iron. No screws or bolts (nothing to 
lose or wear out). Good for a lifetime of abuse. 


The LIVINGOOD COLLAPSIBLE CAMP STOVE 


is obtainable wherever outing goods are sold or direct from our factory, by 
express, upon receipt of Check or Money Order. 


$8.50 


Including Oven and Roasting Pan, $13.00. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


LIVINGOOD MANUFACTURING CORP. 


LABANON, PENNA. 









Illustration shows 
oven attached 
to pipe. 





b) ZIP-ZIP 


A great and rapid seller, some- 
f thing every boy wants and never 
f grows tired of; scientifically and 
yy practically made. If you like hunt- 

ing and outdoor sport get a Zip-Zip. 
Prong made of beautiful metal. Fine 
Yj Zip-Zip rubbers with plenty of pep and 

force. Order from us or your di 


Zip-Zip complete, 35c, : 
or three for $1.00. 
amon: sown, SBR, 
Dept. 102, COLUMBIA, S, C. 


Fit-U Ice Creepers 


Fi Shoes, Arctics, Rubber or Felt 
Y Boot, Stayon, Self-Adjusting— 

Comfortable and strong. Suit 
id $1.00 and 






everybody. Sen 
your dealer’s name for a pair 
by Parcel Post, or a postal 
brings a circular to you. 


J. E. Ostrander 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Mission jnn 
Riverside, Cal. 
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ceaturies’ ago. 
Franks Miller 


MASTER OF THE INN 


16th ANNUAL 
Mid-Winter Handicap 
Target Tournament 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
January 8 to 12, 1923. 


$3200.00 money and trophies. 
Weekly trapshooting tournaments start 
November 2lst. Six  Legzett Ideal 
Traps. Dogs: Annual Field Trial, Janu- 
ary 22-27, for money and trophies. 

Golf, tennis. horseback riding, racing 
driving, motoring, airplaning 
CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
HOLLY INN OPEN JAN. 8 
Special Rates to shooters during Mid- 
Winter shoot; American plan only. 
For Information: 

General Office, Pinehurst, N. C, 


The Shooting Times 


AND 
British Sportsman 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 


deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 21/8 PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. - 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


on the ice when a party has been made 
up for the purpose of fishing. Generally 
the fire is made right on the ice, for no 
matter how large the blaze it will not 
quite melt through. The bottom logs 
prevent the water from dulling the 
flame. The holes are cut here and there 
all around the fire at different points. 
At first no results will be had but as the 
fire leaps up and burns steadily the light 
will be noticed. in the water and the fish 
will come in. Then the ‘fun commences. 
No matter how cold the night, a fire 
will keep the chill out of the bones. 

Lake trout fishing is followed to a 
great extent in the North and so also 
the whitefish fishing. The taking of the 
whitefish is one that is bothersome to 
most of those who have tried to make 
a go of it in the winter and it may be 
said in truth that the whitefish is one 
of the most difficult of the fishes to catch. 
In the first place the whitefish is notable 
for the fact that it has a mouth so 
tender that if the hook is jerked in too 
determined a manner it will tear out and 
the fish be lost. But this is only one of 
the difficulties that are to be encoun- 
tered. If it does take the bait it does so 
in such a delicate manner that unless 
one’s finger tips are sensitive to the 
slight nibble he will scarcely know that 
a fish is touching the bait. Therefore 
fishing for the whitefish is a matter of 
knowing when that nibble comes and 
that is the time to pull up—and when 
you do pull up, the hook must not be 
ripped out by a savage jerk such as most 
fishermen will put into action. 

The average fisherman may probably 
be conscious of the fact that some sort 
of a fish is at the lure but he figures 
that he must wait until the fish seizes 
it in a hungry mouthful and runs with 
it like a pike. That is where the big 
mistake is made. The time to set the 
hook is when that slight nibble is felt. 
Otherwise you may fish until Dooms- 
day and not know a fish has been at it. 

Another fault with the man who has 
little results from fishing through the ice 
for whitefish is that the right sort of a 
bait is not used, and, more important 
still, the hook must be of the right size. 
The first impulse of the fisherman is to 
use a large hook without considering 
the small mouth of the fish. In fact one 
should never use a hook over Number 8 
in size. The eight size is plenty big 
enough and will bring to the surface 
any whitefish that one generally runs 
across. But there is a method of rig- 
ging up this hook that is not only in- 
genious but is the result of long ex- 
periments before the one way was found 
that proves fatal to this fish. 

The hook being Number 8 in size 
should have a long shank to it. The 
point of the hook should be needle sharp. 
It should be made of good material. To 
answer best for the purpose the hook 
should be of the snelled order, that is 
to say, whipped to a gut snell. Obtain 
now some bright red yarn and wrap the 
upper part of the shank around with the 
yarn, laying it as far down as the center 
but not so far down as not to leave 
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clearance between the hook point and 
the shank. Wrap the yarn on up to the 
gut and finish off by tying it with a silk 
thread. The body at its thickest point 
is but one-fourth of an inch and tapers 
down to each end. The bait is a piece 
of white pork cut in the shape of a 
worm, one-fourth of an inch or so 
through and an inch long. This is 
hooked on in the center, the point of 
the hook being seated so that it is just 
covered by the flesh and so that it may 
be set easily when the nibble comes. 
Just what the fish thinks the bait to be, 
with the yarn body above it, is ex- 
tremely hard to say, but for some reason 
that cannot be explained they take it in 
preference to any other lure. It is a 
good idea to connect the snelled hook to 
the line by means of a six-foot mist- 
hued leader as this renders the connec- 
tion more or less inconspicuous in the 
water. Once a fish of this specics is 
caught pull him up steadily, allowing 
him no slack line or he will surely get 
away! 


‘ is true that there are many crimpy 
days in store for the ice-fisher but if 
he is warmly clad he can laugh at the 
elements and go on his way rejoicing. 
At one time when I was a slave of high- 
topped leather boots I essayed one night 
to stand on the ice and woo the finny 
ones from the depths, with a blizzard 
howling around me. If I didn’t freeze 
my feet it was only because I kept kick- 
ing them on the ice, but I learned a 
lesson that night I have never forgotten. 
See that your feet are warmly protected 
and that the shoes, lumbermen rubbers 
or pacs are large enough so that the feet 
are not cramped. With two pairs of 
socks in them one can begin to enjoy 
the ice fields and the harvest below. 

The angler who is wholly in love with 
light tackle and the light lures, and to 
whom summer is the only season for 
fishing, will see nothing in ice fishing. 
But certain it is that the ice fisher not 
only gets the fish when they are in the 
pink of condition but he catches no fish 
with spawn in them! In that manner he 
destroys very few fish in the aggregate 
and has to work hard, often enough, for 
those that he does get. 

There is a compensation in the 
pleasure one gets in bringing in fish 
when fish are a luxury. 

It is doubtful if one appreciates a 
catch made in summer one-tenth as 
much as one made in winter. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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155 on allmakes 
~wood Rods 
. (combined. 


How Heddon Tackle Has Dominated i in 
11 Years of “FIELD“°STREAM’ Ma painces 
Prize Bass Contests 7 = 


TUDY. Analyze. Compare. Grasp the tremendous si 
of proof like this—its conclusiveness—its guidance-value to your 
future tackle choice. 


Field and Stream magazine’s annual Prize Contests for largest bass are the 
nation’s angling classic — recognized as the most representative, decisive and 
widely entered court of fishing results in America. 
For eleven solid years in this nation-wide arena where are pitted every extreme 
of skill and luck, certainty and uncertainty, Heddon tackle has consistently 
Maintained leadership — by unparalleled margins — over every other make or 
group of tackle that can fairly be brought into comparison. 
In these prize records Heddon Baits assert a 35 per cent lead over all other 
wooden baits combined! Heddon winning Rods out 
strip by 60 per cent all other split bamboo rods put 
together — and are only behind a combined group 
of rods of other material that enjoyed the equiva- 
lent of many years start before Heddon Rods 
appeared on the market. 
These are known results—cold, stubborn records 
that admit no doubt or dispute. Their double mess- 
age—the almost universal adoption of Heddon Baits ¢ 
and Rods by America’s expert anglers, and Y) 
the outstanding superiority of this tackle in jy) 
the crucial — of practical fishing—drives Ay 
straight to heart of what your tackle Gy i 
choice should be. Heddon— your main- F = po agg 
stay Baits. Heddon—your Rod S and Lines is free 
of final trust. Heddon—the Can Pet OE Sa 


‘ene Fishing 
Tackle 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. we eee ee 
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Our Christmas Offer! 


Both for 


$2.10 


FOREST AND | 


McCALL’S 
Magazine 


(Regular Price 3.00) 


THE MAGAZINE that for 
half a century has recorded the 
experiences of the foremost 
sportsmen, naturalists, and ex- 
plorers. A Magazine that tells 
you where to go and how to do 
things in the great outdoors. 
The healthiest literature a man 
can place before a growing boy. 


Great as has been the success and 
growth of McCall’s during the past twelve 
months, the coming year will bring even 
more wonderful issues—the greatest 
novels of the year, the most beautiful 
pictures, the most popular stories, the 
famous McCall style designs, authorita- 
tive information on all important home 
activities. Here are just a few of the 
big features— 


“The Story of the Bible,’ by Hen- 
drik van Loon. 

“Eris,” a motion- picture novel, by 
Robert W. Chambers. 

“Double Doom,” by Louis Joseph 


Vance. 
Another Great New Love Story by 


Ethel M. Dell. 


We believe that everyone will be 
anxious to read “‘The Story of the Bible.” 
This will not only be the outstanding 
literary event of the next year but will 
undoubtedly become a classic—the only 
simple, understandable narrative of the 
great characters and events of the Bible 
that has ever been written. You will 
want McCall’s next year if only to read 
“The Story of the Bible.” 


This offer good for 60 days only! Obey 
that impulse and print your name and 
address below andemail at once! To-day! 


a SS ee Be eH OR AAA ee 


FOREST & STREAM 
9 East 40th St., New York City. 
Enclosed herewith $2.10 for which please 
send me Forest & Stream and McCall’s, each 
for one year. 


FISHING AND HUNTING 
PRESIDENTS 
(Continued from page 34) 


western Florida. Killing devilfish with 
the harpoon and the lance had always 
appealed to Roosevelt as a fascinating 
sport, since, as a boy, he had read EI- 
liot’s account of it in his “Field Sports 
of South Carolina.” Nothing, however, 
approached ‘in excitement and scientific 
interest the article which Russell J. 
Coles contributed to the April, 1916, 
number of the American Museum Jour- 
nal, entitled, “My Fight with the Devil- 
fish.” 

In a foreword to that article, Mr. 
Coles, who invited Col. Roosevelt to 
such a hunt, said that the devilfish, 
Manta birostris, is the largest of all the 
rays and one of the largest creatures 
of the sea. There are fabulous stories 
of its tremendous strength and great 
size, but it probably does not exceed a 
width of about twenty-five feet. It be- 
longs to a peculiar family of rays dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they have a. 
pair of flaps or feelers, at either side of 
the mouth, which help in their feeding. 
These feelers can be curled up tightly 
to resemble a pair of horns, and it is 
probably to this fact that the fish owes 
its common name. 

When Theodore Roosevelt read that 
story of Coles and his crew of five at- 
tacked in their power boat by two devil- 
fish, a male and a female, the boat being 
carried on the back of one of the in- 
furiated giants for twenty-two minutes 
until one moment when all thought it 
was their last, the youngest of the crew 
cried out: “Iron the big bull and let’s 
all go to Hell in tow of a team of 
devils!” the twenty-sixth President en- 
tered into correspondence with Coles. 

Roosevelt believed in preparedness, 
and so before going devilfishing he prac- 
ticed at Oyster Bay with a harpoon, 
making himself so perfect that when the 
time arrived fhat Captain Charley Willis 
cried, as the boat was rising and falling 
above the black bulk of the manta, 
“Tron him, Colonel,” the other six men 
in the Coles’ party marvelled at Roose- 
velt’s skill. 

The Colonel threw the harpoon true, 
the iron going deep into the middle of 
the great body; and instantly afterward 
Coles fastened it with another iron. 
With a tremendous flurry and a great 
gush of dark blood the devilfish plunged 
below and ahead, the drogue spinning 
along behind him, while the rope of the 
other harpoon ran like lightning through 
the ring. The big fish towed the boat a 
mile before the crew were able to haul 
in on him, 

When the fish was killed, it was found 
that Roosevelt drove his harpoon into 
the body two feet and four inches, 
through tough hide, flesh and bone and 
had passed through the upper part of 
the heart. The iron had been bent into 
a complete semicircle by the furious 
struggles of the mortally wounded fish. 
A second devilfish, ironed by Roosevelt, 
hauled the boat for two miles. They 
were male and female fish. 
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When both fish were drawn up upon 
the beach and measured, it was found 
that one had a breadth of thirteen feet, 
two inches from tip to tip and the second 
a breadth of sixteen feet, eight inches, 
flat measurement, not taken across the 
curve of the body. Coles’ fish, eighteen 
feet, two inches, is regarded as the 
record fish ever taken. 


ARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
is an angler but he does not go in 
for such dangerous kind of fishing. The 
acrobatic tarpon is more to his liking. 
Just before March 4, 1921, when the / 
President was moving from Marion, 
Ohio, Webster drew one of his amusing 
cartoons which had a wide circulation 
and which gave the American people a 
chance to chuckle. It was entitled “A 
Voice from the Attic of a House in 
Marion.” 

Mrs. Harding, not visible, was quoted 
as saying: “Warren Harding, I am not 
going to cart all this junk to the White 
House! Either give it away or burn it! 
And here’s a whole bale of fishing 
magazines up here you'll never look at 
again and a dozen bottles of mosquito 
dope!” 

The President was standing, per- 
plexed, holding his chin. On the floor 
was a pair of rubber boots for wading 
trout streams, a rod, tackle box, landing 
net, fly book, a flask (always considered 
an essential part of a fishing trip in case 
you get wet), reel, and strewn all over 
the floor, various kinds of plugs. Being 
thrown from the attic and ready to land 
on the stairs of the floor were a bait 
can, rod case and creel. 

It was very amusing but as a matter 
of fact on the trip to Point Isabel, Texas, 
in November, 1920, Mrs. Harding cap- 
tured a larger tarpon than did her hus- 
band. 

President Harding’s most noteworthy 
fishing has been done in the Florida 
waters, when accompanied by Captain 
Charles Thompson. With Captain 
Thompson, President Harding caught 
sailfish, tarpon, kingfish, amberjack, bar- 
racuda, grouper and the rare wa-hoo. 

“A piscatorial President! That’s 
what you are, sir,” remarked Captain 
Thompson. 

President Harding could have selected 
no better guide in the Florida waters 
than Captain Thompson. For Captain 
Thompson believes that story of Jonah 
and the big fish. He killed, after a 
thrilling ride of thirty-nine hours, a 
whale shark weighing 30,000 pounds. 
He got this fish from a boat twenty fect 
long, while he was fishing off Knight's 
Key, Florida, June 1, 1912. He and his 
crew, like that of Coles and his crew, 
riding on the back of a manta, were 
close to death often. The fight was seen 
from shore and in response to hurried 
telephone calls, visitors watched the 
battle from the East Coast Extension 
Railway. 

After Captain Thompson harpooned 
his 30,000-pound fish, a wild ride fol- 
lowed for more than a day and a half. 


.By that time Captain Thompson and his 


crew of three in the “Somoa” put five 
harpoons in the fish, and 151 bullets in 
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its carcass. Then the fish was thought 
to be subdued and taken to Knight’s 
Key and fastened to the trestle work. 
The resting renewed its life and in its 
struggles it smashed the piling as if built 
of match sticks. Tied up once more it 
hit the propeller of a thirty-ton yacht, 
smashing it and breaking the cables. 
Another boat was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces. A tug-boat finally towed 
the monster to Miami, where it was 
viewed by thousands. 

The whale-shark was forty-five fect 
in length, twenty-three feet, nine inches 
in circumference. Its hide was three 
inches thick, its liver weighed 1,700 
pounds and in its mouth were several 
thousand teeth. Its last meal was a fish 
weighing 1,500 pounds. 

On President Harding’s Florida fish- 
ing trip, he was coached by Captain 
Thompson. By capturing a_ six-foot 
sailfish, alone and unaided, President 
Hardirg won membership in the Sail- 
fish Club of Florida, an organization 
whose membership is made up of men, 
who, according to the rules, have taken 
sailfish in a sportsmanlike manner. 

A tarpon that President Harding 
fought for an hour in the Texas waters 
in November, 1920, covered the Presi- 
dent with perspiration, left him trem- 
bling with excitement and exhaustion of 
physical effort and compelled him to rest 
for a while on a cot in the life saving 
station. 

The capture of a tarpon is a man’s 
job. Sometimes the strike is so terrific, 
it jerks the rod from the angler’s hands. 

When Mrs. Harding hooked her tar- 
pon at Point Isabel, Texas, the President 
having previously taken a “baby” one, 
ran up and down the beach, crying: 
“Be careful; don’t lose him! Don't 
hurry! Take your time, Florence!” 

The first lady of the land replied: 
“If you had hold of this whale, Warren 
Harding, you wouldn’t have so much 
breath left to tell me what to do.” 





KANSAS GAME 
Dear Forest AND STEAM: 


"THERE is a very pronounced awaken- 

ing of interest in fish and game 
matters in Kansas; it is evinced in many 
ways. The most gratifying to me as 
State Fish and Game Warden is the in- 
terest taken in sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions. I am a believer in such organiza- 
tions and have preached them in and 
out of season. Eight counties of our 
state now have county sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations. This is not many out of 
one hundred and five, but it is a begin- 
ning and it means a great deal. 

We have now more game in Kansas 
than at any time in the past fifteen years. 
I say this after a personal inspection of 
sixty-four counties. In counties where 
five years ago and for twenty years 
previous there were no prairie chickens, 
they are now numerous and even plenti- 
ful. We have quail in every county of 
the state and lots of them in some coun- 
ties. Rabbits are almost a menace. 
Appreciation of the recreational value 
of our “Great Out-Doors” is wide- 
spread. Atva Ciapp, Kansas 














An Opportunity to Secure 


Trapshooting Outfit, Gun, Radio Set, or any 
Article to Complete Your Outdoor Equipment 


PREMIUM A 


All the necessary equip- 
the fascinating 
sport of trap shooting 
packed in a neat case for 
carrying. Given for 33 
subscriptions to FOREST 
AND STREAM magazine. 


ment for 





Single shot .410 bore shot- 
gun. Designed for the 
shooter who wants a small- 
bore single-shot gun of high- 
grade and superior workman- 
ship. Given for 17 subscrip- 
tions to FOREST AND 
STREAM magazine. 


PREMIUM B 





PREMIUM C 


Light weight, 
Bsliding forearm, 
take-down .22 re- 
An accurate 
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peater. 
and dependable small 
game and target rifle 
Its light weight and ease of manipulation make it an 
Given for 25 subscriptions to 


of world-wide popularity. 


excellent rifle for the use of women also. 


FOREST AND STREAM magazine. 
premium D—Complete Radio Set 


This set is extremely efficient. It is simple in operation, has no complicated 
adjustments, is light in weight and absolutely dependable. The Aeriotron tube 
detector increases the mileage range over the ordinary crystal sets. 


The reception of lectures, baseball returns, reports on sporting events, music 
and other entertainment is remarkably clear and in good volume without dis- 
tortion. 


Another thing to be considered is that an amplifier may be used in connec- 
tion with it. 


The Armstrong Regenerative Circuit, which multiplies many times the strength 
of reception, and which has heretofore been used only on the more expensive 
and complex tube sets, has been successfully applied to the Aeriola Sr. 


The Aeriola Sr. is easily portable and has a very small upkeep. Its wave 
length range is from 190 to 500 meters. The set includes the Receiver and 
Aeriotron detector tube, a pair of head phones, a filament and a plate dry bat- 
tery, antenna outfit, and instructions for installing and operating. Given for 


60 subscriptions to FOREST AND STREAM magazine. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I] wish to work for Premium................ ae an tae a ik Oe. ov kcczaeweccucanes , 
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TGUE MLA EIT IP ILA\CIE 


In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay way for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a reinittance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. February classified columns close January 4th. 


coal 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E.4Oth St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog 10c. 
“Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


Saga Secon 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27, 


half-dollar size, 53c; eagle cent and catalogue 1c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


BINOCULARS 


BINOCULAR, ZEISS PRISM; TAKE $15. 
G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 


FOR SALE—PAIR HIGH GRADE BINOCU- 
lars. V. H. Rathsack, Thedford, Nebr. 
Ce a eines 


BOOKS 


SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Pamphlets and Engravings 
relating to outdoor life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


READ CAPTAIN GILLETT’S “SIX YEARS 
With the Texas Rangers.” A true story of the 
world’s most famous mounted police. Learn how 
those marvelous scouts cleared the Texas frontier 
of wild Indians and desperados. Not overdrawn. 
332 pages. Illustrated with famous ranger cap- 
tains. $2.50 prepaid. Edition limited. You'll miss 
it if you miss it. Descriptive folder. J. B. Gillett, 
Marfa, Texas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EX- 
rience unnecessary. Particulars free. American 
etective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


MORE WILD DUCKS WILL COME TO 
your waters if you plant the foods they love—Wild 
Celery, Sago Pondplant, Duck Potato—30 other 
varieties. Write for information and prices. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-241, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FISHING TACKLE 


FLY TYING AND ROD-MAKING MATE- 
rials, supplies, tools, instruction books, quality fish- 
ing tackle. Catalog free. A. Willmarth, Roose- 


velt, N. Y. 


GUIDES AND SHOOTING GROUNDS 
SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound, N. C. Season opens Nov. Ist. Make 
our reservations ahead. Good accommodations. 
rices reasonable. Address Daniel S. Wright, 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 


TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. A. 
duty, prepaid by me. Carefully crated for prompt, 
safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My taxidermy 
work is known all over U. S. A. References sup- 
plied anywhere. Guides and_any free information 
on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s leading Taxi- 
dermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


GUNY AND AMMUNITION 


CLEVELANI) GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 
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O. ROBEY 
Breeder of ENGLISH CALLER and 
GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS 
Maryville, Mo., Aug. 12th, 1922. 
Forest and Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, 
New York City, 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a line of appreciation of the wonderful 
results obtained through our small ads carried 
in “‘The Market Place” of Forest and Stream. 
We depend on Forest and Stream for a con- 
siderable portion of our sales in Genuine Wild 
Mallards and English Callers. Results have 
been very satisfactory, sales reaching to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 


Very respectfully, 
(Signed) O. Robey. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Con’t) 


FOR SALE—Parker Bros. Hammerless 12- 
gauge 30-in. vulcan steel barrels. Perfect. $45.00. 
Parker Bros. Hammer 10-gauge twist barrels. Per- 
fect condition, $27.00. Remington new automatic 
shotgun. Rib barrel, $60.00. One used with rib; 
perfect, $50.00. 12-gauge. Remington hammer 10- 
gauge blued steel barrels; in first class shooting 
condition, $17.00. Winchester model, 1912, 12- 
gauge A-1 condition, $35.00. Winchester repeater, 
12-gauge, 20-in., fine Damascus barrel, lever action, 
$100.00 grade, perfect No. 1 shooter. $30.00. 
Standard Gas operating, 35 cal., new, $25.00. Win- 
chester model, 1886, 45-70 cal., first class condition. 
Winchester, 45-60 cal., model 1876, in good condi- 
tion, $10.00. Winchester, 22 cal., repeater model 
1906, perfect, $14.00. Stevens visible loading re- 
peater, 22 cal., perfect, $12.00. Smith and Wesson 
revolver, 6-in. 38 cal. Special blued finish. New, 
$25.00. Colt’s police positive, 4-in. ‘38 cal. with 
holster. A-1 condition, $16.00. Smith Motor wheel, 
2 horsepower. New and perfect, $30.00. Panoramic 
Camera, manufactured by Multiscope and Film 
Company, with leather case. New. $25.00. Har- 
rington Richardson 22 cal. revolver. Premier rim 
fire, new, $5.50. Geo. Hager, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 


IMPORTED CARTRIDGES. 8 MM. MANN- 
licher $6.50 per 100, 7mm. Mauser $6.50 per 100, 
9mm. Luger $3.50 per 100. Beautiful pre-war 
Mannlicher, 6% mm., $45.00. Paul Oechsle, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 


LONG LUGER BARRELS. A. KNEIP, 314 
Bloomfield Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder-horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


82-SHOT LUGER MAGAZINES, $17.50; 
Arms catalog for ten-cent stamp. Pacific Arms 
Corporation, San Francisco. 


LIVE STOCK 


BOX TURKEY CALL. THE MOST SUC- 
cessful in existence, $1.00. F. Ray, Gregville, Ala. 


CANADA GEESE FOR SALE. LIMITED 
Sa aanee pairs. R. B. Lennon, Man- 
teo, N.C. 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob White and 
Blue Valley Quail. Ruffed Sharp-tailed, Pinated 
and Sage Grouse. Hungarian Partridges, Wild 
Ducks and Geese. Silver Black Fox Bulletin mailed 
free upon request. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, 
Michigan. 


FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, LARGE 


or small. Rat or rabbit ferrets, first class hunters: 
will ship anywhere C.0O.D. Males, $4.50; females, 
$5.00. Unrelated pair, $9.00. Prompt shipment as- 
sured. J. E. Younger, Dept. 27, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, FOR 
killing rats or hunting rabbits. A-1 stock. Price 
list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. WHITE OR BROWN. 


Write your wants. Donald D. Day, New London, 
Ohio, R. D. No. 2. 
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LIVE STOCK (Cont'd) 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $5 PER 
air. English callers $10 per pair. O. Robey, 
aryville, Mo. 


ila a 

100 WILD TURKEYS, $15.00 EACH, 
Pheasants, quail, peafowl, deer, wood-ducks, foxes, 
racoons, monkeys, etc. Eggs for hatching. Color 
catalogue, 25c. Lowest prices. Book on breeding 
—color plates, $1.00 copy. U. Pheasantry, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Office, 1026 West 24th. 


PHEASANTS—ENGLISH RINGNECK, PAIR 
$8; silver pair, $10 ;,mounted Ringneck cocks, $7; 
Ringneck eggs, setting, $4.50. Book orders now. 
Willis Bergey, Telford, Pa. 
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SELLING— DARK RANCH-BRED MINK, 
Successful Mink Raising, illustrated, 25 cents. 
Davis-Charlton Fur Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


WILD MALLARD DRAKES FOR BREED. 


ing, $1.50. Clear-Fork Preserve, Frontier, Michigan. 


WILD MALLARD $5.00 PAIR, TWO $8.50; 


drakes $3.00-$3.50; eggs $2.50-12. Black Mallard, 
$12.50 pair; eggs, $6.00-12 flat. English Callers 
(old stock), $15.00 pair; drake, $7.50; hen, $7.50: 
young stock $10.00 pair, two $17.50; drake, $5.00; 
eggs, $5.00-12. Duck book 25c. Ferrets for sale; 
wild Canada geese. E. Greman Co., Danville, Ill. 


ARE THERE ANY READERS OF THIS 
magazine who want to catch from 45 to 60 foxes in 
one month. If so, call or write. Let’s talk it over 


now. Wells A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTIFICIAL HEAT, NO EXPENSE. AFTER 
making, last years; will keep feet warm 12 hours 
in bed, auto, sleigh, at desk or elsewhere. $1.00) 
bill for information. Albert McDowell, 1380 Willow 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUTTERFLIES, BEAUTIFULLY FRAMED; 
make lovely holiday gifts; priced according to size 
of frame, 60c. to $15.00; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. B. Lee, Paradise, Arizona. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT EASILY MADE. 
Construction blueprint 30c. Wee-Sho-U Co., West- 
ern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


START FUR FARMING. FOUNDATION 
stock always for sale. Instructive, interesting litera- 
ture 6c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota. 


TOBACCO — SELECT 3-YEAR-OLD KEN- 

Pay for tobacco and postage when re- 

Ibs. smoking, $1.25; 5 Ibs. chewing, 
Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE KO- 
dak film developed for 5c; prints 2c each. Over- 
night service. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Fin- 
ishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


DESIRING TO SPEND NEXT SEASON IN 
shack and canoe, with bass fishing, I would like to 
hear from anyone having a shack to share or wish- 
ing to make joint arrangements. Address J., Care 
Forest & Stream. 


FOR SALE—640 ACRES LAND ON SOUTH- 
ern railway, midway between Meridian and Laurel, 
Mississippi; cost with improvements, $75,000. Com- 
bines a gentleman’s estate with cotton farming, 
stock raising, timber, immense sand and gravel, 
fishing and hunting grounds, swimming, 50 water 
horse-power available; unsurpassed for health and 
recreation, winter and summer. Will sell at sacrifice 
for cash, or exchange for unincumbered income- 
bearing city property. K. C. Hall, owner, Pachuta, 
Mississippi. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river mt; Ozarks; 


$100.00. Hunting, fishing ing. 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. a 
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AIREDALES 


a 

AIREDALE BROOD BITCHES OF QUAL- 
ity, bred or open. The Imperial Kennels. Satisfy 
all requirements. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, 


Conn. 


wns <elaa lease acca ceadcanl 

AIREDALE TERRIERS—“THE UNIVER- 
sal dog.””’ Dandy two-months-old rennet eee: 
pies; males $25.00, females $15. each, has 
Heuwinkel, R. 4, Evansville, Ind. 
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LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in ‘‘quality” and 
appearance: with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literature on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 


Montana. 


re 

FOR SALE—AIREDALE PUPS, FARM 
raised, big healthy fellows; also foxhounds that are 
game. Dr. P. H. Hester, Indianola, Iowa. 


YAMCASCA AIREDALES—NONE BETTER. 
Pedigreed puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan, Oregon. 


epee ee 
LIONHEART AIREDALES — DISPERSAL 
sale—I]] health and other interests compel us to sell 
out everything : 2 stud dogs, 35 prime brood bitches, 
100 puppies, at less than half our regular prices. 
Will sell singly or in lots any size, or will sell entire 
assets of Lionheart Kennels as a substantial, income- 
producing concern, This is probably the most high- 
ly respected strain of sporting airedales in the 
States, and our policy of a square deal to buyers is 
as well known as the famous “Lionhearts” them- 
This policy will be strictly adhered to until 
the end. We gladly refer you to the Editor of For- 
est and Stream, to Freeman Lloyd, Kennel Editor 
of Field and Stream, or to any living man to whom 
we have ever sold an airedale. It will be well after 
the New Year before we are closed out, and orders 
for Christmas delivery will have the same careful 
attention as in the past. Write for complete lists. 
Lionheart Kennels, Victor, Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVERS. TWO 
females, whelped June 11, 1922. Forrest D. Gunder- 
son, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


FOX TERRIERS 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. REG- 
istered and best of Sabine breeding. $15 to $25. 
Maridell Kennels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


HOUNDS 


BLUE-TICKED HOUND BITCH, 2% YRS. 
old, trees coon and cat; 15 days’ trial; $50.00. 
Reid Walker, Paradise, Arizona. 


BROKEN POINTERS AND SETTERS. 
Alco pegater pups. H. H. McGovney, Washington, 
. io. 


EXTRA WELL - TRAINED RABBIT 
hounds. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. H. Miller, 
Christiana, Pa. 


FOR SALE— PUPS, BEAGLES, COON 
hounds, rabbit hounds, airedales, trained dogs also. 
Harold Evans, Moore’s Hills, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—PUPPIES FROM BEST BEAR, 
cat, coon, mink dogs. eres and half-bear and 
half ee os con aeuiee ne ee male 
airedale: trained dogs wi ease any dog lover. 
M. F. Schieb, 2325 Parade, Erie, Pa. . 


GUARANTEED COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, 
Squirrel and Rabbit hounds. Also cross breed dogs 
for silent trail work. Trained to perfection in 
Ozark Mountains; also hound pups. Free trial. 
Prices right. C. Blevins, Combs, Ark. 

Semanal attaeasesiedlaneaaa id cada aia i enip dt aceasta 

HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Kentucky. 
Snmereningthiihieciaaie staan ee ee ee 

PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
Suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
‘ox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 
also puppies. July and Walkers strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, New 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS 


Breeders and Importers of 
Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, Irish Wolfhounds and 
Norwegian Bear Dogs 

Lexington, Ky., Aug. 9, 1922. 
Forest and Stream, 


9 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to say the results from our 
classified “ad” in your paper are most satis- 
factory. We carry classified ads im all the 
hunting, sporting and dog pipers, as well as 
about 100 daily and Sunday newspapers and 
we key our ads to ascertain results correctly. 

Very truly, 
Rookwood Kennels. 


WE STILL HAVE LOTS OF GOOD COON 
hounds, combination hunters and rabbit hounds that 
we will send anywhere on trial. List 10c. Mc- 
Lister Brothers, Brighton, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 

cicatricial 

BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, guaranteed or money refunded. 
100-page, highly illustrated, instructive and inter- 
esting catalogue for 10 cents. 


FOR SALE—AMERICAN BROWN WATER 
Spaniels. Guaranteed to hunt at 1 year of age or 
— refunded. Wolf River Kennels, New Lon- 
on, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, IIl. 


DOG OWNER’S TEXT BOOK FREE; EX- 
pert advice on proper care, training and feeding. 
Free with 3 months’ trial subscription to America’s 
popular dog and hunting magazine. Send 25c. to- 
day (coin or stamps). Sportsman’s Digest, 503 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


ST. BERNARDS 


FOR SALE—ST. BERNARD PUPS, BEAU- 
ties, from prize winning stock: healthy and strong. 

. O. D. References given. Hazel George Myers, 
5904 College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED 


WANTED — BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 


plenty game; setters and rabbit hounds for sale, 
—_ = trial, Catalog free. O. K. Kennels, Mary- 
el, i 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 


thirty-two years’ experience in developing high class 
grouse and quail dogs; excellent references; terms 
reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED—GORDON SETTER DOG FROM 
2 or 3 years old. Send description, weight and 
hoto. egistered preferred. Mr. William Haw- 

s, 1418 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Market Place 


(Continued from page 44) 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED OWLS AND DEER 
heads from north woods; photographs free. Geo. 
E. Link, Taxidermist, Philips, Wis. 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS NEWLY 
mounted. Game heads by modern American Mu- 
seum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy. A 
large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U.S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE— FOR MOUNTING — MOOSE, 
Elk, Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mule and 
White-tail Deer Heads; also Scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. Good order 
delivery guaranteed by prepaid express. Turn 
your idle time into good money. State what you 
wish. No lists or catalogues issued. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


TWO LARGE NEWLY MOUNTED MOOSE 
heads for sale, absolutely perfect in every way. 
Write for measurements and prices. I will ship ex- 
hc prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere in 
J. S.A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish, with my tanning 
formulas and the time and labor-saving methods 
You can do this work quickly and make lots of 
money, Formulas and methods, $3.00_ postpaid. 
Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario, Canada. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 


Registered A. K. C. and U. K. C. 
Holiday & Holiday 
Proprietors 
Victor, Montana, Aug. 12, 1922. 


Forest & Stream, 
9 East 40th St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen : 

Scanning of your records will show that it 
has been.a number of years since you carried 
my first ad, then under the name of ‘‘Washoe 
Kennels,” and I want to rise right up and say 
that it was the encouragement I received from 
results obtained through those first small ad- 
vertisements in Forest and Stream that enabled 
me to build this kennel up to its present size 
and quality, housing here and on surrounding 
ranches some forty-odd brood bitches in addi- 
tion to the hounds and setters kept to train 
the Airedales. 

We repeatedly have opportunity to obtain 
free advertising by recommending this and that 
remedy, advertising medium, dog collar or such, 
but have consistently stood on my policy of 
letting the Lionhearts stand on their merits, 
paying for the small amount of advertising now 
necessary to move our stock. 

If more advertising space is ever needed to 
sell our output, you can rest assured that part 
of it at least will be contracted for in Forest 
and Stream, and I feel safe in saying that as 
long as we are carrying any advertising at all, 
we will keep our name in front of the oldest 
and staunchest bunch of sportsmen in the U. S., 
namely, the readers of Forest and Stream. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) L. T. Holliday. 
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Log Cabins and Cottages 


(SEVENTH EDITION) 


How to Build and Furnish Them 
By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 

The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes 
with directions and numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most pretentious Adiron- 
dack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


\= 


FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 E. 40TH ST. N. Y. CITY 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20th Century Bird Dog Book (Eaiice 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 
The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week, Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS  %ey,Prestos 


Sure Rupture 


Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — 

Wear the Brooks Appliance, 

the modern scientific inven- 

tion which gives rupture suf- 

ferers immediate relief. It 

has no obnoxious springs or 

pads. Automatic Air Cush- Mr. C. E. Brooks 

ions bind and draw together the broken parts. 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. Never on sale in 
stores as every Appliance is made to order, the proper 
size and shape of Air Cushion depending on the nature 
of each case. Beware of imitations. Look for trade- 
mark bearing portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks 
which appears on every Appliance. None other genuine. 
Full information and booklet sent free in plain, sealed 


envelope. 
PPLIANCE CO., 185-B State St.. Marshall. Mich. 


THE RUNNING OF 
BLACK JOHN 


(Continued from page 7) 


son and Smith rode out and took their 
stations on the road to watch the pack 
pass. Nearer and nearer and straight 
for the road they came. Old Red had 
failed to shake them off in the thicket. 
Three dogs appeared to be in the lead, 
running close together. Every ear was 
tingling with the joy of it. Every eye 
was trained on the wide, moonlit road. 
Shaw and I were sitting our horses 
fifty feet apart and a red streak darted 
across between us. Five seconds—ten 
seconds—half a minute and a white 
form came into view and by its side 
ran the Black and Blue. 

“He’s across!” shouted Shaw and the 
crowd came racing up to see the dogs 
as they crossed. 

As the leaders landed in the road a 
lap-robe would have covered both, while 
the sullen: “How! how! how-u-u” of 
Black John, impatient now at their con- 
tinued lead, urged them on. 

As the first dogs crossed the road 
bedlam broke loose. Indian yells, Cau- 
cassian yells, Dago yells, whistles, 
screeches, mingled in an unearthly hub- 
bub that no pen can describe nor ear 
forget. Some of the weary dogs behind, 
spurred on by their master’s shouts of 
encouragement, came up and passed us; 
the rest, with weary limbs and lolling 
tongues dropped out behind. Nelson 
rode ahead, and oh! the reckless way he 
rode! and the pace he set! 


Aq ADDENED with fear by the yell- 
ing, whooping mob behind him, 
Old Red seemed to take on a new lease 
of life and was going fast. The dogs, 


j; too, were going well, but the strain was 


beginning to tell on them and every now 
and then, all would rush ahead, and, 
with a whining howl, would drop behind. 

“Eleven o'clock!” shouted Joe 
Thomas. We had been running two 
and a half hours. The next half would 
tell the tale. My heart beat fast again. 
Would Siren hold? “Some of you fel- 
lows wait a bit, my saddle girth is 
broken,” called someone behind. 

“Darn the saddle! Let it be!” was 
shouted back. ‘What you need now is 
a pair of wings.” And on we went. 

“Hold Harvey Nelson down up 
there!” yelled someone else. “He'll kill 
every horse in the bunch, and I’ve got 
to plow in oats to-morrow.” 

“The oats will keep; this thing won't,” 
was the jeering retort. 

“Eleven-fifteen!” shouted someone. 
Shaw rode side by side with Nelson, 
some fifty yards ahead. I touched the 
flank of Glass Eye with the spur, calling 
out to Thomas and Smith to “come on.” 

I looked over at Shaw as I caught up, 
and in the bright light as it shone on 
his face, I caught an uneasy look in his 
eyes. 

“Black John is closing up the gap,” he 
said simply, but he knew; and he knew 
that J knew now that his beautiful bitch 
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was gone. I said for him, what I knew 
he wanted to say: “She’s the finest thing 
I’ve ever seen in the woods,” but added 
to myself, “except Black John.” 

“Come, boys,” said Nelson, “we’ll have 
to ride parallel with them so we can see 
how they stand at three hours. I had 
not called out to my dogs since’ we 
started. As we rode from behind then, 
I could see that Patty was falling back 
a little. Siren and Black John were run- 
ning side by side. “Eleven-twenty !” 
called Joe Thomas. 

I rose in the stirrups, drew in all the 
air I could hold, and called, “Go, Black 
John!” 

The big black head turned as he heard 
and saw me. 

“How-u, how-u-u-u,” and with one 
sinew-straining bound, he took the lead. 

“That Black Brute must be the devil 
himself,’ growled Nelson. 

The tattering memory. of Old Red 
harked back to the foothills from 
whence he came, some twenty miles 
away, and up the western branch he 
fought his way, with maybe life ahead, 
but death, sure death behind. 

Shaw called a halt. “There is no use 
for us to go so fast now. If the fox is 
headed for the hills, Thomas can get us 
out to the nearest road leading in that 
direction, and we'll jog along. If, as 
often as we see them now, the black dog 
leads, I lose, that’s all.” 

Nelson spoke: “Joe, let’s make for 
Mott’s Cross Roads. That’s only half a 
mile from the swamp they are following, 
and we can stop there awhile and rest 
our horses until they come back. It’s 
only three miles to the cross roads, and 
about ten from there to the head of the 
swamp.” 

“How, if they catch him up there in 
the foothills?” asked someone in the 
crowd. 

“T’ve never seen a red fox caught un- 
der six or seven hours,” replied Nelson, 
“and we’ve run this one more than once 
from five to seven hours, so the man and 
the dog that stays until sunrise will see 
the ‘brush’—if he’s caught at all.” 

“Boys,” said old man Jack Nesmith, 
“you may talk about your fast dogs and 
your purty dogs, and I ain’t said nuthin’ 
yet about my dog Bulow, but I been 
noticin’ all along that he’s been talkin’ 
way up toward the front ever sence they 
fust got together.” 

Joe Thomas laughed loud and long. 
“What! that ancient relic of the 
Czsars? Why, man alive, there’s dogs 
here to-night that wouldn’t speak to him 
if they’d meet him in the road by him- 
self, much less in a pack like this.” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” growled the 
old fellow, “but you mind whut I say. 
Some o’ these same fine dogs’ll come up 
behind him in the morning if we stay 
till then.” 

Mott’s Cross Roads at last and one 
o’clock. Not a sound of the dogs save 
an occasional plaintive howl from one 
that had quit, and was wondering where 
to go. The weary, limping dogs came 
shuffling up and dropped down to rest. 
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A darkey came walking up from the 
direction of the swamp. 

“Hear any dogs running as you came 
along?” asked Nelson. 

“Yes, suh; seed ’em too; seed de fox, 
too.” 

“How far ahead was the fox?” 

“*Bout tree hundred yad ahead o’ de 
fus’ dog, an’ I reckin “bout fo’ hundred 
yad ahead o’ de nex’ one. I be’n comin’ 
fum class meetin’, an’ wen I git naly to 
the swamp on t’udder side, I yigh de 
dogs runnin’ an’ I stop. We’'n I see day 
was goin’ ‘cross de road, I runs to dis 
side. Jis’ ez I git on dis side de bridge, 
I see a big red sumpin’ swish ’cross de 
road, an’ I know it bin er fox. Den I 
holler. I coud’n hep it I say to my- 
self, dem dog orter hab somebody to 
push ‘em ‘long so I holler ‘gain. ’Bout 
dat time, rite at de eige o’ de road, 
sumpin’ big black, sumpin’ gee a coarse, 
long bellow, an’ dash ’cross de road, an’ 
I run. De t’ing scare me, but I ain't 
run more’n a hundred yahd, w’en I say 
to m’self, Dat ain’t nuttin’ but a dog, 
an’ I turn back to see dem cross, an’ jis’ 
ez I git back a w’ite dog wid a black- 
lookin’ head jump in de road an’ dash 
‘cross, kinder squelin’ ez he run. Den 
‘bout two hundred yahd. behin’ come a 
speckle dog. Den’ ‘bout a quarter, five 
come ‘cross then atter dat I count 
seben. By dat time de fus’ dogs wuz 
outer hearin’, an’ I cum ’way.” 


HE frost sparkled in the moonlight. 

As midnight turned toward day, the 
air grew colder. We all dismounted and 
made a rousing fire. The dogs that had 
fallen out, cold after their long run, 
came up and stretched themselves about 
it undisturbed. Twelve men walked into 
the firelight. Thirty-three had made the 
start. The jaded horses nosed around, 
or stood with drooping heads, dozing. 
Two o'clock came around. 

“How far is it back to the starting 
point?” asked one of the men from 
Shaw’s section. 

“About seventeen 
Thomas. “Why?” 

“I was only wondering whether we 
would get back to-night or not,” replied 
the stranger. 

“Gentlemen,” said Thomas, assuming 
avery dignified attitude, “on an occasion 
like this, when the ownership, as well as 
the reputation of blooded dogs hangs in 
the balance, and also in the distance, 
dogs whose pedigrees are longer than 
their tails, and whose experience in the 
chase is wider than their ears, we can- 
not, must not go—and leave them.” 

“We'd better water our horses,” said 
Shaw. “They’re cooled off now.” 

Six agreed to water the horses if the 
other six gathered wood. 

We had stopped at the edge of a thick 
sapling thicket on the road where it 
would be warmer for the horses as they 
cooled off. Half an hour passed and we 
heard a horse coming from the swamp 
in a swinging gallop. Nelson rode up. 

“Boys,” he said, “they’re coming back 
down on the other side. He didn’t take 
to the hills. There are only five or six 
dogs behind him as well as we could 


miles,” replied 








At Last We Have It! 


SPRATT’S 
OVALS 


The famous pocket biscuit. 
About 120 of these weigh a pound. 


Toys want them every day, but they 
make a fine snack for big dogs also. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 
for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
“fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, ete. Mailed free. 
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Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 
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And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
129West 24th Street, New York 





A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 


and unthrifty, with harsh staring 


coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to. equal them for distemper, 
eczema and debilitating 
You will notice the 
. difference after a few doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 








1869 to 1921 


is an indica- 
tion of the 
reputation that 
this effective 
y all-round Dog 
Remedy has 
among English 
breeders, ex - 
hibitors and 
owners, 
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A vegetable compound Is dependable, harmless and 
easy to administer. Purifies the blood and produces 
smooth, healthy appearing coats. Invaluable in 
Distemper. In capsule or liquid form. 

At dealers or direct from sole importers 

Write for Descriptive Matter. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90-92 Beekman St., N. Y. 


ios 2 are 4 

jl i Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve, 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 
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The Lion of His Tribe 


at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 
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Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 


RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 









SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 





English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedin 
FOR SAL 

Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 
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OORANG 
AIREDALES 
The 20th Century 


Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 

Oorang Dog Biscuits 

Oorang Dog Supplies 
Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. H LA RUE, OHIO 


DOG 
BOOKS 


FOR THE 


DOG 
LOVER 


This in- 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. 
structive and interesting work covers the history, 
breeding and training of these useful dogs. It is 
the latest and best book on the subject. Those 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest state 
of efficiency either as companions or for hunting 
will find easily understood and practical instruc- 
tions on the subjects of general training, retriev- 
ing, swimming and diving, and work on squirrels, 
rabbits, partridges, etc. There are important 
chapters devoted to the laws of breeding, kennel 
management, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breeders 
and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, 
$1.00. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES. By a Fox Hunter. 
This book tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an ac- 
tive, intelligent searcher and a true, steady driver 
on the trail. Instructions are given for correcting 
common faults, such as babbling, loafing and back 
trailing. Instructions are given for developing a 
pack, and the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound should 
have this book. 224 pages, illustrated, cartridge 
cover. $1.00. 


FOREST anp STREAM 


Book Department 


9 E. 40th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


make ott. The horses will be back di- 
rectly. Out the fire and get ready to 
ride. We'll try to beat them back to 
Cassels Ford.” 

The horses came back; blankets were 
straightened, girths tightened and away 
we rode again, Nelson leading in a brisk 
canter. 

Now and then we’d stop to listen—to 
see if we could hear them coming down 
the other side. Not a sound save an 
occasional yelp from a dog behind. 
They were running eslower now. 

Cassels Ford once more and half past 
four. Not a sound from up the swamp. 
Half on hour passed while we sat and 
talked. A streak of red was growing in 
the east. The birds woke up, and be- 
gan to stir. 

“He must have shaken them off at 
last,” said Shaw. He had not spoken 
since we left the Cross Roads. 

“How-u.” A mile or so up the swamp 
rose at regular intervals, hoarse, almost 
weird, in the stillness around it. “How- 
u.” Not another sound came to us. 
Black John was running alone! 


“S TRETCH out on the road as you 
did before,” said Thomas, “for he 
may turn back if he comes out and sees 
the crowd.” 

“How-u,” not a quarter now, but as 
that last echo died away, a plaintive 
squealing cry was heard half a mile 
behind. 

“What new tongue is that?” asked 
Thomas. “I don’t remember hearing it 
before.” 

“That’s Siren,” 
“She’s nearly done.” 
sob. 

I felt for the man. It must have been 
a hunter who said, “Love me, love my 
dog.” 

The big red fox, swaying as he ran, 
jumped into the road, paused a moment, 
undecided as he saw us, then, with Black 
John one hundred yards behind him, he 
was gone. 

“How-u-u-u!”” The half-breed man- 
hunter crossed the road. 

“Go, Black John, you devil you!” I 
shouted. He wagged his tail, but didn’t 
halt. 

“How-u-u!” It was almost over now. 
A few more minutes and we’d see or 
hear the end. 

“Boys!” shouted Thomas, as we rode 
along, “he’s turned for the cut-down 
ground, and once in there he'll give us 
trouble. Follow me if you want to see 
that black brute pull him down,” and 
riding at full speed, we came into the 
open just as old Red came in, not fifty 
yards away. The brush and under- 
growth had all been cut and piled, and 
partly burned, but near the center of the 
clearing, several large piles had not been 
set on fire. Toward one of these the 
fox was making his way. The “brush” 
was trailing now in the frosted grass, 
as old Red strained for the last hundred 
yards before he could reach the pile. 
Black John, just fifteen feet behind, was 
silent now, closing in. 

Every horseman stopped to see the 
end. Every mother’s son of them rose 
in their stirrups as if trying to fly from 


answered Shaw. 
It was almost a 
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their saddles. Every nerve-racked imp 
let out a blood-curdling Indian yell. 

Ten feet more! “Go, Black John!” 
I shrieked. 


The big old dog rose in air—a low || 


guttural growl of triumph as the power- 


| | 


ful jaws closed on the spine of the | 


prey—a sharp backward snap of the 
dying fox, and all was over. 

We went wild with the joy of it. 
slapped each other on the back—some 
turned somersaults. The wager was 
forgotten. The poor lame things behind 
that couldn’t run were forgotten; the 
beautiful white bitch was forgotten— 
except by Shaw. He stood silent and 
apart. I turned to him. “Do you hear 
Siren yet?” but even as I spoke, she 
came into the opening, and on up to 
her master. She knew the game had 
been run to earth but did not deign to 
look that way. She had fought nobly 


but had lost, and with a look of almost a 


human intelligence, she gave a pleading 
whine and gazed up into her master’s 
face. He stooped down and picked her 
up in his arms. “I’ve lost you, Siren,” 

He put her down as though ashamed. 
I slipped up to him. “No,” I said, “you 
have not lost her. She is too good to 
lose—that way.” 

“Just breed her to Black John and 
raise me two pups. You'll do it, | 
know. The wager’s off.” 

A flush mounted to his pale face. 
grasped my hand. 
you're white,” he said. 

“Come on, fellers,”’ 
“Let’s go.” 


He 


called Nelson, 


WILD BROTHER 


N Wild Brother, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, Boston, Mass., Mr. Lyman 
W. Underwood has related a true tale 


that will appeal to all lovers of wild J 


life. 

The story chronicles the life of a black 
bear from the time it was captured in 
the back woods of Maine until it was 
finally turned over to a Boston zoo after 
it had developed to such an extent that 
it could no longer be kept as a pet. 
The most unusual part of the story deals 
with the manner in which it was saved 
when very small by the remarkable kind- 
ness of a woman who nursed it with 


We i 


“I sorter b’lieve | 


her three months’ old baby, when all | 
other methods of feeding proved unsat- | 


isfactory. 

The book deserves a wide popularity 
as it is exceedingly pleasant to read 
and emphasizes strongly the funda- 
mental goodness of human nature. The 
interest of the reader is sustained until 
the final chapter and surrounds him 
with an atmosphere that is refreshing. 
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STANDARD LOADS of 
SHOTGUN ‘POWDERS 
| DUPONT (Bulk) SMOKELESS 


I2GAUGE 02 |16GAUGE oz |20GAUGE oz || SHOT 
DRAMS SHOT DRAMS SHOT! DRAMS SHOT! aii Gauces 
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Turke i 

Geese’ 1 | A 

Brant | i} lain 

Large Ducks | 3% |I-%| 2% | 1] 2% |% lOowe des 

Medium Ducks | | 
rouse | | 

PrairieChicken|) 3% |I-%! 2% 1 W% | ™% 6 

Squirrels | } | 

Rabbits 2 1 WM | 1} WM |% 6 

Small Ducks | | 

Pheasants | | 

Pigeons | | 

Doves | 3% |i-%e! 2% 1] 2% 3 T'’ 

Quail | 3 1] 2% | 1) %@ |%] 8 

Snipe _ | | 

Woodcock | | | 

Shore Birds I-%e | | I 

ReedBirds | 3 1] % | 1 | Ma | % 

Trapshooting}| 3 |l%) 22 | 1] 2M | % 















BALLISTITE (Dense) SMOKELESS 
If BALLISTITE ( dense) Powder is desired order by gems. 
comparison follows of Bulk and Dense Loads : 
DR. J R. s GRAINS 
3% equivalent to 28 2% equivalent to 120 
3% : . 20 WW : . 18 
‘ . 74 . 
% * . nN 1% 
* In 12-Gauge loads only. use No 2 Shot 
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Here are the standard loads which give the best results for each 
kind of shooting. They are carried in stock by practically every 
dealer everywhere. Clip this table and use it when buying shells. 











Du Pont makes powder—not shells. 
Du Pont Powders are loaded in every 
brand of shell. The name “DU PONT” 
or “BALLISTITE”, printed on the car- 
ton and the top shot wad, tells you 
what powder you are shooting. Specify 
the powder when you buy the shell. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 











There is just as much reason 
for you to specify the brand 
of powder you shoot as the 
make of shell you use— 
and it is the same reason. 


SHOOT DUPONT POWDERS 





They keep your rifle 
young and accurate 


LL US Rim-Fire Cartridges, including the 
famous .22 N.R. A. Long Rifle, are made 
with a new and special priming that discourages 


barrel rust and prevents excessive pitting. 


As a result of this priming, US Rim-Fire Cart- 
ridges help keep your barrel clean, smooth, and 


accurate. 


The best way to judge the value of US Rim-Fire 
Cartridges for accuracy, uniformity, cleanliness, is to 
try them for a month or two. Keep a careful check. 
on your marksmanship. Watch it improve. A clean 
barrel and clean shooting go hand in hand. 


US Rim-Fire Cartridges cost no more than others. 
Why not use them? Write for descriptive folder. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 —_— New York 
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